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THE ARMINIAN ARGUMENT IN ROM. 7, 14—25. 


“Of whom speaketh the apostle this? of himself, or of 
some other man?” That is the question which has perplexed 
the teachers of the Church from the earliest times. The real 
question, however, is not whether we have in this passage a 
strictly personal reminiscence of the apostle, a biographical note 
relating exclusively to his own inner life, with no reference to 
the experience of others, but whether the spiritual phenomena 
which the apostle recounts apply to him as an unregenerate or 
a regenerate person, hence, whether these phenomena are sig- 
nificant manifestations by which any person may determine 
his own spiritual condition. 


The Greek fathers understood the entire passage to apply to the 
unregenerate. So did Augustine in his early days; however, he 
changed his opinion in the course of the Pelagian controversy and 
ever since that time defended most strenuously the view that it is 
the ego of the regenerate that is speaking in this passage. The view 
of Augustine became current in the Church of the Reformation, 
while the majority of the papists, Socinians, and Arminians followed 
the view of the Greek fathers. Luther cites the seventh chapter of 
Romans [in the Augustinian sense] about one hundred and ten 
times. . . . The Lutheran Confessions, too, appeal frequently to 
Rom. 7, 14-25 for proof that the old Adam still clings to believers 
in this life, and that this passage is a description of the Christian’s 
daily contrition and repentance which “contifiues until death.” (Book 
of Concord, Jacobs’ Ed., p. 596, 7. 8; 329, 40.) With this view the 
unanimous opinion of all the later Lutheran theologians coincides. 
In the controversy with Latermann the Leipzig Faculty handed down 
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this opinion, citing Rom. 7: nam etiam justificatus naturali incli- 
natione magis propendet ad malum quam ad bonum. Among the 
Reformed party Zwingli, Bullinger, Calvin, and their followers under- 
stood this passage in the same sense. Conditions were changed in 
the days of pietism. While Spener remained faithful to the view 
of the Reformers, later pietists returned to the pre-Augustine con- | 
ception. The latter view was subsequently adopted by the rationalists 
and is maintained and championed in our day by most modern theo- 
logians, e. g., Neander, Nitzsch, Olshausen, Julius Mueller, Tholuck, 
Gass, Beck, Kahnis, Meyer, Weiss, Godet, Otto. Philippi, Delitzsch, 
Hodge, have remained faithful to the Augustinian view, which may 
be termed the view of the Church. Hofmann, Thomasius, Luthardt, 
are compromising. Schott, (Bucer), Fritzsche hold that a member 
of the Old Testament Church is speaking in this passage. This is, 
and ever will be, the status controversiae, viz., whether Paul in Rom. 
7, 13—25 impersonates the unregenerate or the regenerate.) 


Arminius?) deprecates the critical turn which was given 
to this controversy in his day. His opponents, strict Calvinists, 
seem to have made the interpretation of the passage in question 
a criterion of orthodoxy.) Arminius holds that, other things 
equal, exegetes can afford to differ in their interpretation of this 
text. So far he is right: faulty exegesis and correct belief, 
strangely enough! are not unfrequently found in the same 
theologian. . The point to be established at the start, then, would 


1) Stoeckhardt, Roemerbr., 331 ff. 

2) Jacobi Arminii de vero et genuino sensu cap. VII epistolae ad Ro- 
manos dissertatio. The copy before us was published in 1612 at Loewen by 
the orphaned children of Arminius, three years after their father’s death. 
It is also found in the edition of Arminius’ opera theologica (Frankf. 1635) 
which has been appended to Calov’s Consideratio Arminianismi, Witeberg. 
1757, p. 667 sqq. 

3) Disputatur haee quaestio non tamquam una ex illis, de quibus di- ’ 
versum sentire liceat Catholicae doctrinae tractatoribus; sed ac si tanti 
sit momenti et ponderis ad fidei veritatem, ut citra eius detrimentum et 
manifestam haeresin de illa nonnisi in unam partem statui possit, illam 
nempe, quae de homine sub gratia existente et regenito ibidem agi affirmat. 
Quod quidem de ista quaestione judicium mihi novum esse videtur, et ante 
haec saecula inauditum, quibus concessa fuit doctoribus Ecclesiae libertas, 
vel in hance vel in istam partem de ista quaestione sentiendi, modo explica- 
tionem sententiae suae non contrariam articulis et dogmatis fidei adferrent. 
(op. cit., p. 2.) 
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seem to be that “other things are equal” in Arminian theology. 
Ethical reflections, such as Arminians have indulged in,*) on 
the effect of teaching that sin and grace are found in the same 
individual, betray bias that is as old as the Gospel. Such con- 
siderations cannot deter anyone from believing what Scripture 
really teaches, viz., the coexistence of divine, regenerating and 
renewing grace and carnal propensities of the saddest order, 
both as regards kind and quantity, in the same human 
heart. It is no reflection upon the power and no limitation 


4) “It is difficult to conceive how the opinion could have crept into 
the Church, or prevailed there, that ‘the apostle speaks here of his regen- 
erate state; and that what was, in such a state, true of himself must be 
true of all others in the same state.’ This opinion has, most pitifully and 
most shamefully, not only lowered the standard of Christianity, but de- 
stroyed its influence and disgraced its character.” —“That all that is said- 
in this chapter of the carnal man, sold under sin, did apply to Saul of 
Tarsus, no man can doubt: but that what is here said can ever be with 
propriety applied to Paul the Apostle, who can believe? Of the former, all 
is natural; of the latter, all here said would be monstrous and absurd, tf 
not blasphemous.” (Clarke, Commentary, ad Rom. 7, 13 ff., pp. 86. 92.)— 
“The common translation of v. 25 (Rom. 7) is utterly wrong, and even dan- 
gerous.” (Macknight, Epistles, p. 94.) — “Your view of ch. VII meets with 
my approbation. I deem it most important. The other view seems greatly 
calculated to keep up and foster a low state of Christianity.” (Dr. Hender- 
son to Moses Stuart, who had defended the Arminian interpretation. See 
Stuart’s Romans, Excursus on Rom. VII, 5—25, p. 629.) —This ethical 
bias appears in a very pronounced form in the Epistle Dedicatory to Wil- 
liam Bardesius, which the children of Arminius have prefixed to their 
father’s treatise: “Fideles et regenitos etiamnum ad omne malum esse pro- 
pensos, sanctissimosque inter eos exigua tantum initia habere obedientiae 
requisitae, phrases sunt nimis tenuiter novae creationis efficaciam descri- 
bentes, et proinde xara to Oytdéy periculosae: (sic!) cum illa discrimen 
prorsus omne inter regenitos et irregenitos tollere videatur, haee eas obe- 
dientiae minutias in regenitis constituere, ut homo sibi benedicere adsue- 
tus, si vel levissimam cogitationem aut motum de obedientia praestanda in 
animo suo sentiscat, continuo se verae regenerationis participem esse con- 
cludere possit. Cum intempestive et ultra modum urgetur imperfectio per- 
petua regenitorum, impossibilitasque servandi legem in hae vita absque eo 
ut addatur quid per fidem et Spiritum Christi possint sancti: facile solet 
ea cogitatio animos audientium etiam maxime Pale subire, se nihil om- 
nino boni posse: unde porro fit, ut regenitis minus interdum tribuatur, 
quam ipsi irregeniti possint. (!) (Jacobi Arminii de vero etc. dissertatio, 
p- m. 7 f., and elsewhere in the Epistle. ) 
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upon the sanctifying ends of grace to believe that the in- 
dividual to whom grace has been imparted is constantly in 
danger of sinning and of being overcome by sin, yea, is actually 
often overcome by sin. There is something radically wrong in 
a theology which believes and teaches that, in order to improve 
the sinner, you must not preach too much Gospel to him, nor 
do this too soon. 

Arminius has complained that the scope of the term un- 
regenerate has been generally misunderstood.) It is only by 
grasping the full force of a certain distinction which Arminius 
makes that one is enabled to follow his exegesis. Arminius 
holds that the unregenerate state must be divided into two dis- 
tinct phases ®) which correspond to two functions of the divine 
Law: the unregenerate man is either without the Law, in the 
sense that he regards no obligation on his part to obey it, openly 
despises it, or lives in heedless indifference as to the teachings 
of the Law; or he is under the Law, in the sense that he ac- 
knowledges the majesty, equity, and excellency of the Law, 
mourns his ineapacity for conforming fully to its precepts, 
struggles for freedom from the fetters of carnality, and yearns 


for liberty in Christ. Arminius had acknowledged before that , 


also those without the Law may be said to be under the Law, 
in fact, all men, the regenerate included, are under the Law 
as rational and moral creatures. Hence, the distinction ad- 
vanced by Arminius can mean nothing else than that a change 
takes place in the unregenerate man prior to the change which 


5) Vocis irregeniti praeconcepta multis notio. (1. ¢., p. 2.) 

6) Status irregenerationis seu ante regenerationem in duplicem alium 
statum auctore Apostolo distinguitur: ante legem vel sine lege, et sub lege. 
(p. 41.) 

7) Legis duplex cirea peceatores est officium, unum, peccatores sub 
reatu poenaé, a lege transgressoribus denunciatae, concludere et sua sen- 
tentia condemnare; alterum, peccatores primum de sua aequitate, justitia 
et sanctitate instruere et certos reddere, hine eosdem pececati arguere, ad 
obedientiam urgere, propriae infirmitatis convincere, metu poenae terrere, 
ad liberationem quaerendam compellere (!) et in universum peccatores pro 
sua eflicacitate ducere, regere et agere. (1. ¢., p. 6.) 
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oceurs in his regeneration; in other words, the unregenerate 
does not pass directly from his unregenerate into the regenerate 
state, but there is an intermediate state in which the person is, 
indeed, not yet regenerate, but not wholly unregenerate either ; 
he might be called homo regignendus. (p. 58.) But Arminius 
has adopted as the standing designation of this person the 
phrase homo sub lege. This homo sub lege is an immense factor 
in Arminian soteriology, and it is of the utmost importance to 
understand how this homo sub lege is produced, how he acts, 
and what moral worth, if any, attaches to his actions. 

The wholly unregenerate person lives without the Law and 
sins without remorse; his mind and will do not veto his 
actions.") He has not come under any regenerating influence 
whatsoever.®) “He is utterly blind, does not know the will of 
God, knowingly and willingly contaminates himself with sins 
without any compunction of conscience, is without all sense of 
the divine anger, not shaken with any fear of punishment, not 
oppressed with a feeling of his sin, and without a spark of 
desire for his deliverance.” (p. 11.) In all these respects the 
homo sub lege is the reverse of the wholly unregenerate: blind- 
ness has been removed from his intellect;!) he has a reverent 
regard for the Law; he admires the Law; he consents to all 
its demands;!) he struggles to comply with them,”) and is 
overwhelmed with sorrow because he observes that his efforts 


fall short of the desired end. Arminius declares emphatically 


that there is in this homo sub lege a struggle of the mind and 


8) Cum sine lege viveret, malum faciebat sine ullo renisu mentis aut 
voluntatis. (p. 41.) 

9) Non modo ipsius regenerationis expers, sed et omnium, quae regene- 
rationem praecedere solent. (p. 2.) 

10) Vere dici non potest, quod irregenitorum nemo totam legeim intel- 
ligat. (p. 36.) ; Fd 

11) Respondeo secundo, neque hoe usquequaque vere dici, toti legi ne- 
minem (irregenitorum) assentiri. (p. 37.) 

12) Velle bonum non est proprium regenitorum, convenit enim etiam 
non regenitis. (p. 53.) 
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conscience against sin.) He is not altogether flesh;™) only 
by metonymy could he be called thus,!) namely, there is flesh 
everywhere in him, and its power is felt in his every action, 
but there is also something which feels this power of the flesh 
as an element foreign to itself. Hence one might say, the whole 
person is flesh, but not all of the person is flesh.) And Ar- 
minius leaves no doubt that he understands the term flesh in 
its common signification of natural depravity.”) The Arminian 
homo sub lege still sins, sins continually, and cannot quit sin- 
ning.®) His will feels the tyranny of lust.!) Hence the homo 
sub lege might be called homo carnalis;*) but it must be borne 
in mind that the homo sub lege sins under protest,) and this 
protest is not carnal.”) In order to properly fix his spiritual 
status it is necessary to make a distinction:™) “The homo sub 
lege is carnal and a servant of sin, and he is under the Law, 
a. é., he consents to the Law and declares it to be a good Law.” 
“He may be said to commit sin, not in so far as he is under 
Law and acknowledges the goodness of the Law, but in so far 

13) Ajo et affirmo in homine sub lege existente necessario luctam esse 
inter mentem et conscientiam justa et honesta praescribentem et affectus 


peccati ad illicita et vetita impellentis. He cites Petrus Martyr: Non 
' diffitemur aliquam pugnam esse interdum in hominibus non regeneratis. 


(p. 34.) 
14) Nego in irregenitis nihil esse praeter carnem, irregenitis, inquam, 
iJlis, qui sub lege sunt.... Est in hominibus sub lege existentibus caro et 


aliquid praeter carnem. (p. 45.) 
15) Totus homo caro = modus loquendi metonymicus. (p. 47.) 
16) Dico totum hominem carnem dici posse, at non totum hominis. 


17) ex carne aut secundum carnem, id est, ex depravata natura. 


18) Peccatum in homine sub lege existente suo quodam jure dominium 
exercet. (p. 23.) 

19) Voluntas ... non libera, sed infirma et coacta, sustinens poten- 
tiam tyranni. (p. 46.) 

20) p. 24: homo carnalis et sub lege existens. 

21) Sub lege existens ita est peccati servus, ut illi non pleno consensu, 
sed reclamante conscientia serviat. (p. 35.) 

22) Mens condemnans peccatum et justificans legem non est caro. 


(p. 48.) 
23) Est in homine sub lege duplex respectus. (p. 39.) 
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as he is carnal and the servant of sin.” (p. 39.) His mind 
may be called carnal in a manner (aliquo modo), namely, in 
so far as it dwells in a carnal person and because the flesh fights 
against it, renders the whole person captive to the law of sin, 
and thus predominates in that person (p. 48); but in charging 
the guilt of a sin committed by this person one must discrimi- 
nate, and lay the blame not so much on the person himself as 
on the violent impulse to sin which he received.™) Aside from 
this impulse the person is good; his mind, his intellect, his will 
are directed toward what is good (quod bonum est expetens, 
p- 46), and it would be incorrect to say that there is in the homo 
sub lege nothing that is good.”) Yea, one would heap reproach 
upon God by calling the above good qualities flesh.”*) Arminius 
has also indicated the extent and the practical efficiency of the 
good qualities of the homo sub lege. True, he has declared 
that the power of sin in him is not broken by the Law.”) But 
Arminius is far from saying that the homo sub lege has no 
power at all in the struggle with sin. He speaks of hominis 
sub lege existentis imbecillitas (p. 22), of the infirmity of his 
will (p. 46), and he holds that in the struggle in which the 


24) Sub lege constitutus patrat quidem peccatum, sed contra con- 
scientiam et renitente voluntate. Quare (!) non tam ipsi quam peccati 
violento impulsui peccati causa et culpa (!) est transcribenda. (p. 41.— 
Italics ours.) 

25) Nego nihil esse in homine sub lege cui bonum inhabitet. (p. 46.) 
In hominibus sub lege existentibus est mens, quae veritatem aliquam de 


Deo et 16 tod Yeod yywordy novit, Rom. 1... . justi et injusti notitiam 
habent, Rom. 2... . est mens, quae novit concupiscentiam esse malam, 
Rom. 7... . quae dicit non furandum, non adulterandum, Rom. 2.... Ir- 


regenitis nonnullis tribuitur quaedam illustratio Spiritus sancti, Hebr. 
6, 4., agnitio Domini et Salwatoris Jesu Ohristi, 2 Petr. 2, 20., viae justitiae 
cognitio, 2 Petr. 2, 21., voluntatis Domini notitia, Lue. 12, 47., donum pro- 
phetiae ete. (p. 45.— Italics ours. See also p. 56.) 

26) Ista talia, qui carnis nomine insignire audet insignem Deo et 
ipsius Spiritui injuriam facit. (p. 45.) 

27) Tis, qui sub lege sunt, peccatum domihabitur. (p. 16.) Lex, licet 
spiritualis sit, tantum non habet virium, ut carnis ad mala et legi con- 
traria proclivitatem inhibere possit. (p. 23.) Lex in hominibus sub lege 
existentibus impedire nequeat peccati vigorem et operationem. (p. 23, and 
elsewhere. ) 
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homo sub lege engages with sin the flesh conquers plerumque, 
as a rule, but not every time (p. 35). To sum up, the Ar- 
minian homo sub lege possesses some very respectable qualities 
which are usually looked for only among believers in the grace 
of God. 

How did he come. into the possession of these qualities ? 
Arminius declares that the consensus legis, the assent to the 
teaching of the divine Law, which is the distinguishing mark 
of the homo sub lege, is not of the flesh, nor of the nature of 
the flesh, 7. e., it does not spring from the depraved nature in 
man. (p. 39.) Neither is this consensus an exclusive mark 
of the regenerate, showing that regeneration has taken place 
in them by the operation of the Holy Spirit.) It might be 
ascribed to the regenerating Spirit in a certain sense, to-wit, 
in so far as the Holy Spirit by the discipline of the Law pre- 
pares a person for regeneration.”) But this aliud quid in the 
homo sub lege, this element which deserves to be called neither 
flesh nor spirit,®) is a dormant faculty in the natural man 
which has only been roused into action by the advent of the 
Law.*)) Since it is not a new birth, nor part of the old body 

28) consensus ille non proprius hominis regeniti neque Spiritus re- 


generantis proprius effectus. (p. 36.) 
29) Apparet aliquas Spiritus sancti actiones occupari circa non re- 


genitos sed regignendos, et quaedam ex illis opera (see note 25) existere . 


in animis nondum regenitorum sed regignendorum. An vero haec opera 
sint Spiritus, quatenus est regenerator, nihil statuo. Scio Apostolum 
Rom. 8. distinguere inter Spiritum adoptionis et servitutis. Scio 2 Cor. 3. 
distingui inter ministerium legis et mortis, et ministerium evangelii et 
Spiritus. Scio Apostolum ad Galatas 3. dicere, Spiritum non accipi ex 
operibus, sed ex fide evangelii Christi. Et distinguendum existimo inter 
Spiritum, quatenus sibi templum praeparat, et qua idem templum ut sanc- 
tificatum inhabitat: quamquam magnopere pugnare nolim, quin actiones et 
opera ista Spiritui regeneratori tribui possint, non qua regenerat, sed qua 
corda ad regenerationis renovationisque efficientiam suscipiendam prae- 
parat. (p. 58 sq.) 

30) Illud autem aliud a carne hoe ipso capite non spiritus ab Apo- 
stolo, sed mens appellatur. (p. 46.) 

31) In homine sub lege duplex est respectus propter legis adven- 
tum. (!) (p. 39.) Velle bonum ipsi adest ew affectu legis et mente eam 
ut justam et bonam approbante. (p. 60.) 
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of sin, it follows namely that it has always existed in man, that 
man is not utterly depraved by nature. 

We need not think it strange, says Pelt,?) that their (the Ar- 
minians’) genuine teaching has frequently been termed Romanizing 
because of its tendéney in a Semi-Pelagian direction. Moehler 
(Symbolik, 2d ed., p. 2618, and still in 6th ed.) has recognized this 
kinship, and indeed, it is true that the Arminians believed the free- 
dom of man which was active in the fall to be still in force after the 
fall, and that man’s higher faculties, which are not dead but still 
exist, need only be roused. : 

Pelt also relates (p. 527) that Arminius was reproved by 
his colleague Gomarus, because the latter held that Arminius’ 
teaching filled men with pride even more than the teaching of 
papists inasmuch as it would not ascribe so important a matter 
as a righteous disposition in man to a divine causation. True, 
Arminius has ever declined Pelagian kinship; even in the 
treatise before us he devotes one entire thesis to the following 
heroic effort: 

I shall fully show that no heresy, either of a Pelagian or any 
other nature, can be deduced from the view here expressed (viz., 
that Rom. 7 does not treat of the regenerate), but that this view 
quite plainly controverts Pelagianism and signally and purposely 
refutes its fundamental error. (p. 14. 145 ff.) 

But this is, at best, a pathetic delusion. Arminius is not 
a Pelagian in his own view and conception of Pelagianism. 
His reasoning is shrewder, his distinctions nicer, his language 
more Scriptural, than that of Pelagius. But no amount of 
declamation, no display of holy horror can save Arminius from 
the just imputation of a purely Pelagian grain and a Pelagian- 
izing tendency in his theology. What has been noted of his 
homo sub lege suffices to stamp him as a theologian who regards 
the spiritual status of the natural man to be other than that of 
utter incapacity. Of course, if this is trye that the natural man 
is not dead in trespasses and sins, and that he is not insufficient 
to think or to will of himself aught that is good, it is quite 


32) Herzog, R.-2. I, 530. 
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proper that his capacities are levied upon by God, that God 
requires him to exert the remnant of his powers to the limit, 
and that God restricts the operations of His Spirit only to the 
supplying of such renewing elements as natural man lacks. 
Regeneration will then be given a place far down the line of 
the ordo salutis,*) and become an extended process.) The 
moral status of the homo sub lege will differ from that of the 
homo sub gratia in degree only, not in kind. The operations 
of the Law in the unregenerate will be pushed beyond the metes 
and bounds fixed for it; the Law will encroach upon Gospel 
territory, and spiritual phenomena will appear in man’s state 
under the Law so much like similar phenomena in man’s state 
under grace that it is practically impossible to distinguish the 
one kind from the other,*) and Arminius himself grants that 


33) Vocatio . . . regenerationem praecedit. (p. 8.) Vera et viva in 
Christum fides regenerationem stricte sumptam praecedit. (p. 12.) | Re- 
generatio, poenitentia, and resipiscentia are synonymous terms. (p. 12.) 
Resipiscentia and renovatio vitae are synonyms. (p. 9.) Merdyova is an 
effect of faith and the same as vitae renovatio. (p. 9.) Regenerationis 
partes essentiales sunt mortificatio et vivificatio. ... Regeneratio stricte 
sumpta mortificatione veteris hominis novique vivificatione constans. 
(p. 12.) 

34) Regenerationis negotium non ita se habet, ut homo secundum ali- 
quas suas facultates regeneratus, secundum aliquas maneat prorsus in 
vetustate depravatae naturae: sed ita est comparata secunda ista nativitas, 
ut prima, qua homines nascimur, integre quidem humanae naturae parti- 
cipes, at non in perfectione virili: sic quoque omnes hominis facultates vis 
regenerationis pervadit nulla excepta, at non perfecte primo momento, gra- 
datim enim proyehitur, et per quotidianos profectus, usque dum ad plenam 
et virilem aetatem in Christo producatur. (p. 28 sq.) Regenitus homo, ut 
ille nobis stricte definiatur, non a coepta Spiritus sancti actione seu opera- 
tione, sed ab eadem perfecta ita appellatur. (p. 8 sq.) 

35) Regenitus homo non est, qui illustratus est, donum coeleste gusta- 
vit, particeps factus est Spiritus sancti, gustavit bonum Dei verbum et vir- 
tutes futuri saeculi; .. . neque qui inquinamenta mundi per agnitionem 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi effugit, et viam justitiae cognovit; ... neque 
qui legem audit, legis opus in corde suo scriptum habet; ... neque qui in 
nomine Domini prophetavit, diabolos ejecit, qui omnem fidem habet, adeo 
ut etiam montes transferat; neque qui se peccatorem agnoscit, ob pecca- 
tum dolet, etiam tristitia secundum Deum affectus, qui fatigatus est et 
laborat sub onere peccatorum suorum; ... neque qui novit se caecum esse, 
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the dividing line is not easily fixed.) His homo sub lege 
struggles against sin as much as his homo sub gratia; his homo 
sub lege wills that which is good as much as his homo sub 
gratia; his homo sub lege is overpowered by evil, so is his homo 
sub gratia; his homo sub lege is morally imperfect, so is his 
homo sub gratia. The whole difference between the two can 
be expressed in one word: pLeruMQuE. The homo sub lege is 
conquered plerumque, the homo sub gratia conquers plerumque. 
Quantity only, not quality, decides the question whether a per- 
son is regenerate.) Arminian regeneration, when reduced to 
its lowest terms, will be seen to be nothing else than moral self- 
control. It is not the creation of a spiritual understanding ; 
for an enlightened mind exists sub lege, it only receives greater 
light sub gratia; it is not the creation of a new will, for such 
a will exists sub lege, and its energy only is increased sub 
gratia. The only new element which comes in with regenera- 


aerumnosum, pauperem, et nudum; .. . neque qui indignum se agnoscens 
vel oculos in caelum attollere, sed pectus percutiens dixit, Deus placator 
mihi peccatori. (p. 9 sq.) 

36) coepta Spiritus sancti actio ... etiamsi illa regeneratio sit. (p. 8.) 
Sit sane agnitio peccati et tristitia secundum Deum resipiscentiae initiwm. 
These last words Arminius quotes from Beza, with his approval, and also 
the words in which Beza acknowledges a formal difference between himself 
and other theologians as regards the proper place to be assigned to poeni- 
tentia: “In eo a nonnullis discrepamus, non quod ad rem ipsam attinet, 
sed in ipsa dicendi ratione sive forma, quod illi volunt fidem esse alteram 
poenitentiae partem, nos vero mwetavo.ay (quo nomine intelligimus vitae re- 
novationem ex Scripturae consuetudine) dicimus esse fidei effectum. (p. 9.) 

37) The remark on p. 8: “regenitus a Spiritus sancti actione perfecta 
(quod ad partes illius essentiales, licet non quoad quantitatem et gradum) 
ita appellatur,” does not save Arminius from the above charge. In these 
words he merely grants degrees of sanctification among the regenerate. 
He says on p. 28: “quod homo non plene et perfecte regeneratur, quamdiu 
in hae vita est, concedo juxta Scripturam, sed recte intellectum, nempe ut 
illa perfectio non de ipsius regenerationis essentia partibusque essentiali- 
bus, sed quantitatis gradu et mensura intelligitur.” On p. 35 he speaks of 
the struggle against sin as it takes place in thé unregenerate and the re- 
generate: “Discrimen inter hasce duas luctas est planissimum e# eventus 
diversitate; in illa enim” (in the unregenerate man, particularly, the homo 
sub lege) “caro vincit plerumque, hic vero Spiritus plerwmque superat, eva- 
ditque superior.” 
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tion in the Arminian view is the subjugation of concupiscence, 
the mortification of the flesh.**) And it may justly be questioned 
whether even this much can be granted in view of the plerumque 
noted above. — In one place (p. 8) Arminius defines regenera- 
tion by justification and sanctification.) This was probably 
done in order to bring out the full meaning of the phrase “to 
be under grace,” which Arminius holds to be equivalent to being 
regenerate. In the preceding paragraph he had spoken of. a 
twofold effect of grace: to absolve a sinner: from the guilt of 
sin and from damnation, and to bestow upon him the spirit of 
adoption and of regeneration, and to quicken, lead, urge, and 
govern him by the Spirit. (p. 7.) But it is altogether contrary 
to his general aim to assume an early beginning for regenera- 
tion. Moreover, justification is by faith, and Arminius de- 
clares that true, living faith in Christ precedes regeneration. 
(p. 12.) Unless Arminius understands by justification some- 
thing else than the sinner’s pardon, and by justifying faith 
something else than the believing appropriation of Christ’s 
merit, he cannot represent justification as posterior to faith in 
Christ. Besides, the collocation of two such intrinsically dif- 
ferent acts as justification and sanctification as component parts 
of a whole (regeneration) almost compels one to believe that 
justification in the theology of Arminius is something akin to 
the justification taught by Romish theologians, and that it re- 


38) True, Arminius says p. 54: “Regeneratio non tantum mentem illu- 
minat, voluntatem conformat, sed et affectus cohibet et ordinat, et membra 
externa et interna in obsequium legis dirigit,” but his adversatives “non 
tantum — sed et” in this statement carry a significant meaning. He has 
said p. 46: “In nonnullis trregenitis praeter carnem est mens cognitione 
Bvangelii collustrata,’ and of the same individual on p. 60: “velle bonum 
ipsi adest ex affectu legis et mente eam approbante.” Hence, the illumina- 
tion of the mind and the conformation of the will to the Law cannot be 
criteria of the regenerating act, except quantitatively. The decisive ele- 
ment in regeneration is this: “non tantwm vult id quod bonum est homo 
regeneratus, sed etiam facit.” (p. 53.) “Si habitaret (bonum) in carne 
ipsius” (7. e., the unregenerate person), “tum carnis vires et cupiditates in- 
hiberet, ne boni voliti perpetrationem impedire posset.” (p. 48 sq.) 

39) vocatio justificationem et sanctificationem, id est regenerationem, 
praecedit. 


; 
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quires not merely faith in the atonement of Christ, but faith 
supplemented by good works, fidem caritate formatam. All the 
more, because whenever Arminius defines regeneration in the 
strict sense and names its essential parts he speaks only of the 
mortification of the flesh and the renewal of life. 

To sum up, Arminian soteriology is a theological gerry- 
mander. The Seriptural boundaries of soteriological terms have 
been shifted, homogeneous parts have been separated and forced 
into heterogeneous associations. The Law has become, in part, 
a Gospel; and the Gospel..is, in part, a non-saving Gospel. 
A state has been created for the candidate for divine grace in 
which he has true and living faith in the Redeemer and yet is 
without the divine pardon; in which his sins are become 
terrible, while his Savior is become very dear to him, and yet 
there is no influence exerted by the latter against the former. 
If this Arminian homo sub lege dies, whither will he go? There 
ought to be an intermediate state in the hereafter corresponding 
to the middle ground occupied by the homo sub lege in his 
temporal life. It is out of the question that a sinner who has 
not received the divine absolution should be admitted to heaven; 
on the other hand, it is impossible that one who believes should 
be damned. The practical effect of Arminian teaching on sin 
and grace, Law and Gospel, justification and sanctification must 
be to beget uncertainty, doubt, despair. The Arminian pupil, 
we imagine, if he is a conscientious, serious person, will be 
anxiously feeling his spiritual pulse to discover the throb of 
the new life; he will be keeping a close record of his spiritual 
experiences and will determine his spiritual status by the rule 
of Arminius’ plerumque. He must be a very conceited or a 
light-minded person if he manages to strike a balance which 
leaves him a margin to his credit. Every honest and unsparing 
computation of the issues of his conflicts with sin will leave 
him a man with a sore heart and firml¥ enjoined not to look 
away from his spiritual defeats to Him who ‘daily and richly 
forgives all sins to all believers.” Verily, it is a situation not 
pleasant to contemplate. 
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Now, this Arminian homo sub lege is the speaker in Rom. 
7, 13—35. Arminius indicates the connection and the scope 
of the passage thus: In ch. 6, 12. 18 the apostle had urged all 
believers at Rome to wrestle strenuously with sin and not to 
allow sin to rule them, but to surrender themselves and their 
bodies to God. In order to animate them for this struggle he 
had placed before them in v. 14 the certain hope of victory, by 
assuring them that sin would have no dominion over them, 
because they were not under the Law but under grace. (p. 13.) 
This statement Arminius takes literally and resolves into four 
propositions: 1. Christians are not under the Law. 2. Chris- 
tians are under grace. 3. Sin has dominion over those who are 
under the Law. 4. Sin has no dominion over those who are 
under grace. These four propositions, Arminius claims, the 
apostle sets out to prove in the remainder of the sixth, the en- 
tire seventh, and the first part of the eighth chapter. (p. 16.) 
With the third proposition the apostle is occupied ch. 7, 5—25. 
V. 5 reproduces ch. 6, 14, and with its corollary in v. 6 states 
that sin has dominion over those who are under the Law. 
Vy. 7—25 contain the exposition, until v. 13 the apostle is oc- 
eupied in showing in what manner the motions of sin bring 
forth fruit unto death, namely, not by the fault but merely by 
the occasion of the Law, which rouses sin by forbidding it and 
then slays the sinner with its curses for having committed sin. 
In vy. 15 and to the end of the chapter the apostle offers three 
reasons why the motions of sin are vigorous in the members of 
the body: 1. because the Law is spiritual, but the person who is 
under the Law is carnal; 2. because the person under the Law 
wills what is good, but cannot accomplish his desire, since good 
is not yet indwelling in him; 3. because he finds in himself two 
conflicting laws, or norms of action, and the good law succumbs | 
to the evil. Throughout his treatise Arminius employs strict 
logical forms: every statement of the apostle is either a propo- 
sitio (major) or an assumptio (minor) or a conclusio, and to 
the very first page of his treatise he has appended a formidable 
chart, — literally an attempt at demonstratio ad oculos,—in 
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which the apostle’s argument is presented, with the glamor of 
logical precision, under heads, subheads, divisions, and sub- 
divisions, causing one to feel unbounded astonishment at the 
dialectic perfection of Paul (perhaps the blessed saint would 
be amazed himself if he were to see this production of the 
Dutch professor!). 

It is not necessary to enter into this labyrinth of logic. 
Suffice it to point out a few of the exegetical defects of the 
treatise. : 

1. Primum omnium connexio vers. 14. cum superioribus atten- 
datur: particula enim rationalis (yéo) connexionem indicat cum 
superioribus: quae connexio indicat hic agi de eadem re, quae ante 
tractata est: et pronomen, Hgo, de eodem homine intelligendum est, 
qui antea per idem pronomen est significatus. Actum autem est 
antea de homine sub lege existente ete. (p. 27.) 

Primum omnium it is necessary to attend to another mat- 
ter which neither Arminius nor his followers have noticed: the 
significant change of tense which begins at v. 14. All the main 
verbs after v. 14 are in the present, all the main verbs before 
y. 14 in the aorist tense. At this point the apostle “begins to 
declare his present experience, and changes the past time for 
the present, in which he continues afterwards to speak to the 
end of the chapter.” ”) He had portrayed “his ante-Christian 
past; he is now describing his Christian present.” (Stoeck- 
hardt, Roemerbr., p. 333.) The force of ydp has been over- 
estimated by Arminius. In a strict construction of the clause 
its force extends directly to o%dayev alone, and mediately to the 
contents of odayev. The fact that the apostle possesses knowl- 
edge of the spiritual character of the Law and of his own car- 
nal nature cannot be offered as the reason why “sin by the com- 
mandment became exceeding sinful.” Sin was always sin, and 
the Law always was the sin-revealer, independent of any man’s 
knowledge or observation of this fact. {4 is a simple con- 


40) Haldane, Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, with remarks 
on the commentaries of Dr. Macknight, Prof. Moses Stuart, and Prof. 
Tholuck. New York, 1857. (p. 296.) 
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nective; its foree is to affirm what has been said before, and to 
imply that the hearer or reader gives his consent to what is 
being stated in affirmation.”) It is the colloquial ja of the Ger- 


be 


man, or “don’t you know” of the American. The apostle now 
proceeds to appeal to a fact in the present consciousness of his 
readers: “Wir wissen ja, dass,” ete.; “we are aware, don’t you 
know,” ete. This knowledge that “the Law is holy, and just, 
and good” is knowledge which the apostle and his readers pos- 
sess in their present state, and the unmistakable fervor and de- 
voutness with which he gives utterance to this knowledge is a 
mark of their present state. Formerly, when the Law became 
the oceasion for their being deeeived and slain, v.11, they 
should have found it diffieult, indeed, to say: Oh, holy, just, 
and good Law! I die by sinning against thee, but I die with 
eulogies upon thy exeelleney on my lips! At that time the 
Law “worked wrath,” ch. 4, 15; it kindled their carnal ire and 
enmity against its holy demands and its holy Author. At that 
time the Law was considered a grievous bore, unjust, and evil; 
now the law-breaker considers himself an evil person and the 
Law wnblamable, 

2, Inv. 17 Arminius concedes a point to an opponent: 

Adverbia ista Qrové and odvedre) respeetum notare ad tempus ante- 
ceedens, verissimum esse eoneedo, et quidem commode locum ita 
explienvi: olim quidem ego malum illud patrabam, at jam non 
amplings ego id perpetro. Sed nego tempus antecedens integrum 
atatiim ante regenerationem ecompleeti. (p. 41.) 

He holds that the apostle refers to the state under the Law. 
It is neeessary to note here that Arminius denies that the 
apostle refers to his own personal condition in any part of this 
chapter, and holds that he is impersonating another individual 
or class of individuals, This view is plausible as long as the 
present spiritual status of the apostle is the means of illustrat- 


41) See Winer, Gramm. d. Neutest, Sprachid. 7th ed. by Luenemann, 
p. d16,—— Stowart comments; “2e illustrantis et econfirmantis; for the 
sequel is designed to illustrate and confirm what he has said in respect to 
the law and sin? (1. @, p. 827.) 
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ing what he says about the individuals whom he impersonates. 
Now, Paul certainly was not an unregenerate person of the 
second order, 7. ¢., homo sub lege, at the time when he wrote 
these words. Nor is there any warrant in the section which 
begins at v. 13 or 14 to assume that the apostle employs the 
figure of parusia.”) If yore and odxére express time, there is 
no escape from the conclusion that the regenerate Paul is de- 
scribing what occurs in the regenerate. Stewart has dropped 
the temporal meaning of these particles,*) and quite properly. 
“Both vuv¢ and odxéte carry logical force; the latter expresses 
what can no longer be held, or claimed, after what has been 
stated.”” (Stoeckhardt, p. 330.) Inasmuch as the apostle does 
what he hates, his true ego is not the real perpetrator of the act. 

8. Homo ille, de quo Apostolus agit sub sua persona, carnalis 
esse dicitur: at homo regenitus et sub gratia constitutus non est 
earnalis, sed spiritualis: ergo ete. (p. 27.) Idem homo, de quo 
Apostolus hic agit, dicitur eodem versu 14. venditus sub peccato, 
seu, quod idem est, mancipium et servus peccati venditione factus, 
qui titulus hominibus sub gratia constitutis nullo sensu adaptari 
potest. (p. 31.) 

This is the great offense to Arminius, Grotius, Clarke, 
Macknight, Stewart. They press the expressions odoxevo¢g and 
metpapévoc bro tyy dpapttay. True, this is strong language, 
perhaps the strongest found in Scripture on the fell power of 
sin even in believers. If these expressions really denote what 
all advocates of the Arminian view, from Theodoret to Tholuck, 
have claimed, viz., absolute bondage under the tyranny of sin 
such as exists in natural man, —if there is nothing in the lan- 
guage of the apostle in this context to offset their dire force 
and to show in what sense the apostle desires to have these 
awful terms understood, Arminius would be right. — We would 


42) Stoeckhardt, 1. ¢., p. 333. : 

43) “Nuvi, properly a particle of time, nolo, is also employed (as now 
in English) very frequently as a mere continuative of argument, denoting 
that what follows is connected with, and grows out of, what goes before. 
It is as much as to say: ‘In these or in such circumstances, the case being 
as represented, then it follows,’ ete.” (J. ¢, p. 333.) 


6 
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point, first, to the foree of 0d yewwexw in vy. 15. Arminius 
renders: ‘non agnoseo, id est, non probo.” (p. 33.) It cannot 
be proved that yevwoxw has this meaning in the New Testa- 
ment.“) [woexee corresponds to YI) and signifies “to acknowl- 
edge as one’s own.”” The apostle declares that between his 
true self and the sin which he commits there exists no con- 
genial relation, Ilis own sin is something foreign to him; he 
views it as a strange element, as an intruder. He commits it, 
and when he has committed it he starts from it with horrible 
surprise and exclaims: Who has done that? Not 1? No, 
I renounce all connection with it! Psychological doubts are 
raised at this point. But they apply with equal force to the 
advocates of the Arminian and of the Augustinian interpreta- 
tion. The difference is only this: In the Arminian view it is 
the homo sub lege, in the Augustinian the homo regenitus 
who talks as above. We can afford, therefore, to make Stewart’s 
reply our own: “AIL speculative metaphysical questions would 
here be entirely out of place. One might ask: ‘Is it true, then, 
that a man does what he is unwilling to do and hates to do? 
This would be not only to represent him as acting against pre- 
dominant motives, but as a machine who could not follow his 
own inclination! And on the ground of some systems of meta- 
physical philosophy the whole would indeed be an unaccount- 
able affair, as it is here represented by the apostle; although 
such philosophy is not unfrequently insisted on, and urged as 
being all-important in theology. But still the apostle might 
make the appeal, for his own triumphant vindication, to the 
breast of every man on earth, where the moral warfare has been 
carried on, as he deseribes it, between conscience and passion. 
And a most exact and striking pieture it is too. The demon- 
stration of its correctness is internal, in the very consciousness 
of the soul; it depends not on metaphysics and ratiocination.” 
(p. 380.) For Stewart’s “conscience” we substitute “the 
new man.” 


44) Stoeckhardt, p. 328 f., presents the evidence from Cremer and 
yrimm. 
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We would point, in the second place, to the statement 
ourydopae TH vow in y. 22. Arminius renders: ‘“condelector 
legi,” in the sense of “cum lege,” 7. ¢., I delight and the Law 
delights; I delight in the Law, and the Law delights in me. 
“Verbum avrydopoe mutuam delectationem, quae est inter hune 
hominem et legem, significare videtur, qua et homo hie legi et 
lex homini isti condelectetur. Condelector legi, id est, delector 
cum lege, eadem mihi placent, quae legi.” (p. 76 f.) This 
interpretation necessitates such a strong personification of the 
Law that the calmly reflecting exegete will shrink from adopt- 
ing it. Hofmann points to the force of the Greek idiom in such 
combinations as ovyyatow, svvpdopae, ovddvurodpat, and states that 
ovv in these compounds signifies no more than the appropriate 
form of interest which one takes in a certain matter, either by 
rejoicing or by feeling grieved.”) The apostle here uses an ex- 
pression which in the judgment of Haldane, Frazer, and others 
is decisive of the character in which he speaks. ‘‘None but. the 
regenerate delight in the Law of God.” *) Stewart has felt 
the force of this expression so much that he turns upon the 
advocates of the Augustinian interpretation with a counter- 
charge, urging against them what is usually urged against the 
advocates of the Arminian interpretation, viz., that single words 
and phrases in this discourse must not be given an extreme 
meaning.”) Just this extremeness, this exegetical radicalism, 


45) Stoeckhardt, p. 342. 

46) Haldane, p. 302. He adds this critical remark: “Mr. Stewart, 
after the Arminian Whitby, and the Arian Taylor, has referred to a num- 
ber of passages in order to lower the import of this term. But they have 
no similarity to the present case. ... Whoever wishes to examine them 
may consult Mr. Frazer’s work on Sanctification, in which they are most 
satisfactorily proved to be inisapplied and wrested to the perversion of 
the truth.” 

47) “If any one is disposed to urge here the strength of the expression 
ovvj doug t® vou@, as being inconsistent with gs unregenerate state, he 
will do well to look back on v. 14, and ask whether the expression there, 
on the other side, is not still stronger. The truth is, in a contrast like 
this, where the mind of the writer is wrought up to a high pitch of feeling, 
the mere forms of expression cannot in themselves go very far toward es- 
tablishing any principle of doctrine. It is to the object at which the writer 
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is what has blurred Arminius’ treatise and most of those who 
have followed in his tracks. He fairly rings the changes on 
such expressions of the apostle as: “I am carnal, sold under 
sin.” These expressions overshadow everything else in this 
discourse to his mind. 

We should point, thirdly, to 0 sw dydpwnog in y. 22. 
Here Arminius labors to show from 2 Cor. 4, 16 and Eph. 
3, 16, and from a host of citations, beginning with Clemens: 
Alexandrinus and ending with Johannes Driedo, that 6 gow 
dvidowrog is—the soul!*) This is refreshing. Paul, then, 
rises to state solemnly that he delights in the Law, and so 
as not to be misunderstood, he adds: It is not my body, eyes, 
ears, feet, hands that delight, but my soul. It is certainly good 
to be exact and precise in one’s statements, but if one were to 
tell us: I walked to the library, — understand, my feet walked! 
— we would hardly think that the explanatory clause was added 
in the interest of precision; it would rather leave the uneasy 


is aiming that we must look.... But if any one insists on urging the 
forms of expression, I must ask him first to construe v. 14 by the rule 
which he himself here adopts.” 

48) Interior homo ex vocis etymo relative et opposite dicitur ad homi- 
nem exteriorem. Duo enim sunt in uno homine homines, unus inter alte- 
rum existens, alter istum priorem in se habens. Ile est occultus cordis 
homo, hie externus corporis homo: ille inhabitans, hic qui inhabitatur; 
ille ad invisibilia et incorporea bona comparatus, hic ad terrena et visi- 
bilia: ille immortalis, hie mortalis et morti obnoxius. Nulla in duabus 
istis vocibus syllaba est, quae regenerationis et novitatis ex regeneratione 
existentis vel levissimum indicium det. Sed voces istae, Homo interior, re- 
genitus et novus, hune inter se habent ordinem, quem ipsae voces prae se 
ferunt primo intuitu. Interior homo notat subjectum, regenitus actionem 
Spiritus sancti regenerantis, novus qualitatem in interiore homine per re- 
generationis actum existentem. Scripturae sensus et usus non est huie 
significationi adversus, (7) quin optime cum ea consentit: (?) quod appa- 
rebit ex locorum ... consideratione. ... Hoe loco (2 Cor. 4, 16.) internus 
et externus homo non pro novo et vetere, sed pro incorporeo et inhabitante, 
a parte interiore hominis, anima scil. denominato ete. Ad locum Eph. 3, 
16. 17.: . . . hie apparet per interiorem hominem denotari subjectum cirea 
quod Spiritus sanctus versatur sua actione et operatione, quae hie corrobo- 
ratio appellatur: quod etiam ex synonymo versu sequente posito patet: ut 
inhabitet Christus per fidem in cordibus vestris. Cor n. et interior homo 
pro eodem sumuntur.” (!) (pp. 62—66.) 
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impression that the speaker meant to question our mental ca- 
pacity. Of course, the apostle’s delight was not a corporeal act, 
mere physical, animal delight; he did not clap his hands, nor 
did he raise a shout, nor did-he dance like King David before 
the Ark, when he reflected upon the holy Law. His delight 
was a mental, internal, moral act, consisting in approving, 
admiring thoughts and loving desires, all centering upon the 
Law as an object of his affection. But it was hardly necessary 
for him to tell his readers this. They would ‘have understood 
him correctly without the clause xata tov gow dviowrov. — 
Stewart has not a word to say in loco about this gow dvi-pwzoe. 
In his remarks on v. 23 he devotes one entire sentence to him: 
“As to vod¢ (Gen. of vodc), it evidently means the same thing 
as the gow dydowro¢g above.” (p. 338.) Clarke says: 

The following observations of a pious and sensible writer on 
this subject cannot be unacceptable: “The inward man always sig- 
nifies the mind; which either may, or may not, be the subject of 
grace. ‘That which is asserted of either the inward or outward man 
is often performed by one member or power, and not with the whole. 
If any member of the body perform an action, we are said to do it 
with the body, although the other members be not employed. In like 
manner, if any power or faculty of the mind be employed about any 
action, the soul is said to act. This expression, therefore, I delight 
in the Law of God after the inward man, can mean no more than 
this, that there are some inward faculties in the soul which delight 
in the Law of God. (Sic!) This expression is particularly adapted 
to the principles of the Pharisees, of whom St. Paul was one before 
his conversion. They received the Law as the oracles of God, and 
confessed that it deserved the most serious regard. Their veneration 
was inspired by a sense of its original, and a full conviction that it 
was true. To some parts of it they paid the most superstitious 
regard.. They had it written upon their phylacteries, which they 
carried about with them at all times. It was often read and ex- 
pounded in their synagogues: and they took delight in studying its 
precepts. On that account, both the prophets, and our Lord agree in 
saying that they delighted in the Law of God, though they regarded 
not its chief and essential precepts.” 


This is all not relevant. The point to be established is: 
Was there a reason why the apostle should declare that his 
delight in the Law was located in certain faculties of the soul 
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whether this is 


which he possessed, and not anywhere else 
not meaningless redundaney, to put it mildly? The truth is 
that Arminian exegesis does not exactly know what to do with 
this ¢ow dvdowrog. And yet this inward man is a distinet quan- 
tity in Pauline soteriology. ‘‘The inward man is a term used 
only by Paul, and in reference to those who are regenerated. 
It is the new or spiritual nature, not merely the reason and 
conscience. Than this nothing ean be more obyiously charac- 
teristic of the Christian. Notwithstanding the evil of his cor- 
rupt nature, he is conscious of delighting in the Law of God 
in its full extent.” ®) 

Lastly, the doxology in y. 25 deserves notice: edyapcot@ 
rw Se@ dea Iyood NXorarod rod xvptov juor. “This doxology 
yields no satisfactory meaning, unless it is stated at the same 
time why and for what the speaker (Christian) thanks God.” 
(Stoeckhardt.) The following verse states cause and contents 
of the apostle’s gratitude. He has bewailed his lot while in his 
body of sin and exercised by the members of sin which domi- 
nate the new life in him so often and so grievously. But he 
rises from this humiliating contemplation with praises for his 
dear Lord Jesus and His grace. He knows both and he has 
both, and he thanks God for both on this extraordinary ocea- 
sion; for grace must become dearer and more precious to the 
child of God just after he has instituted a review such as the 
apostle had done in the preceding verses. Even Arminius feels 
that this edyapear@ could only have been spoken by a regenerate 
person. He proposes, therefore, that Paul speaks these words, 
“quod ipse tn sua propria persona liberatus sit ab illo corpore 
peceati, de quo egit, et cui obnoxius est homo iste, euius per- 
sonam sustinuit.”” (p. 94.) Throughout the chapter Paul, in 
the view of Arminius, had sustained the character of another, 
namely, of the homo sub lege, At the last verse, and after he 
had exclaimed: “O wretched man that Tam!’ he turns to his 
reader and says, in effect: “Personally, you must understand, 
I do not feel this paroxysm of grief; on the contrary, I have 


49) Haldane, le, p. 803. Stoeckhardt, p. 342. 
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cause to thank God for my own state under grace. 1 was only 
enacting for your instruction the sad despair which ultimately 
seizes the homo sub lege,” Everybody will feel that this change 
of subject which Arminius suggests within the narrow limits 
of two brief clauses does violence to grammar, to logic, and to 
psychology. It is not a reasonable view at all, Stewart takes 
evyapeota@ xti. to be “an exclamation from sympathy for the 
guilty and wretched sufferer, who had just been deseribed, — It 
should be read as in a parenthesis; for to a parenthesis it 
clearly belongs, inasmuch as it breaks in altogether upon the 
thread of discourse (1), and is simply an anticipation of what 
is about to follow in eh, VIII. Reiche holds the whole clause 
to be merely a gloss from the margin, which has crept into the 
text, and disturbs and deforms it. But to resort to this when: 
ever we meet with any special difficulty of explanation, does 
not seem to be a safe principle of criticism.” (p. 539.) Surely 
not; but to suggest a parenthesis whenever words seem to 
“break in upon the thread of discourse” has practically the 
same effect on the passage in question as what Reiche proposes, 

We see, then, that while the apostle has used in this chapter 
strong language regarding the influence which sin still has over 
the Christian, while he has introduced statementa which, con 
sidered in themselves and outside of their present context, would 
certainly indicate the absence of grace from the heart of the 
person of whom he is speaking, he has also relieved this somber 
picture by a number of unmistakable rays of grace, As regards 
the somber parts, even Arminian exegesis cannot afford to press 
them too much, Tlaldane, replying to Macknight and Stewart, 
remarks pertinently : 


It is not to be adtnitted, as these writers take it for granted, 
that the phrase (“sold under sin”) importa the height of wickedness, 
Let it be remarked also, that, as signifying the grenteat wickedness, 
the expression is not more suitable to thef¥ own view than it ie to 
that of those whom they oppose, If the Apoutle speaks of unregen- 
erate men, it must be in a character that will suit all unregenorate 
men, But all unregenerate men are not excessively abandoned to 
wickedness, Many of them are moral in their lives. (p, 297.) 
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This applies with equal force to Arminius’ homo sub lege 
regignendus. Arminius seems not to have felt the inconsistency 


of first urging such expressions as ‘‘carnal,” “sold under sin,” 


“in me dwelleth no good thing,” etc., almost to the bursting 


point, and then claiming all manner of good qualities for his 
still unregenerated homo sub lege. If he was sincere in the 
former effort, his homo sub lege is a moral monster, and differs 
in no respect from the most profligate, excepting in this that he 
knows himself to be a monster in sin. On the other hand, Ar- 
minian exegesis has urged beyond measure a degree of sanctifi- 
cation in the regenerate for which there is no practical evidence 
in the lives of our noblest and most spiritual Christians. 
Arminius’ plerumque is urged by Stewart, thus: 

I concede that Christians have a contest with sin; and that this 
is as plain and certain as it is that they are not wholly sanctified in 
the present life. It is developed by almost every page of Scripture, 
and every day’s experience. That this contest is often a vehement 
one; that the passions rage, yea, that they do sometimes even gain 
the victory, is equally plain and certain. It follows now, of course, 
that as the language of Rom. 7, 14—25 is intended to describe a 
contest between the good principle and the bad one in men, and also 
a contest in which the evil principle comes off victorious, so this 
language can hardly fail of being appropriate to describe all those 
cases in a Christian’s experience in which sin triumphs. Every 
Christian at once recognizes and feels that such cases may be de- 
scribed in language like that which the apostle employs. Here is 
the advantage which the patrons of this opinion enjoy, and which 
they have not failed to push even to its utmost extent. After all, 
however, the ground is unfairly taken, and unfairly maintained. 
For, first, it is only a part of the case. While Christians have many 
a contest in which they are overcome by sin, yet they must be victors 
in far the greater number of cases, if the whole be collectively 
taken. (!) If this be not true, then it cannot be true that “he who 
loveth Christ keepeth His commandments;” it cannot be true that 
“they who love the Law of God do no iniquity;” nor true, that “he 
who is born of God sinneth not,” nor that faith enables him who 
cherishes it to “overcome the world.” As, however, there is no de- 
nying the truth of these and the like declarations, and no receding 
from them, nor explaining them away as meaning less than habitual 
victory over sin, so it follows, that when vv. 15—25 are applied to 
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Christian experience, they are wrongly applied. The person repre- 
sented in these verses succumbs to sim IN ‘wvORY INSTANCH Of the 
contest. The Ohristian must not — cannot — does not so fight against 
sin. ‘To assert this would be to contradict the whole tenor of the 
Scriptures. (1. ¢ Hacursus VII, p. 628 f.) 

The passages quoted by Stewart, if understood in the sense 
which he assumes for them, are treated unfairly, when it is 


said that they declare a “habitual victory of the Christian over 


) ry eT 


sin;” they declare more: “sinneth not,” “doeth no iniquity” 
expresses not habitual but absolute vietory over sin. Stewart 
weakens these passages when he reads less than this ‘out of 
them. But can this be said of any Christian? Yes; the same 
apostle who wrote the texts which Stewart has quoted also 
wrote, in the same epistle: “If we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Mark well: 
this is stated in the same discourse, and with reference to the 
same persons. ‘The persons to whom John writes must say both: 
“T gin not!” and, “I sin!” And both statements must be taken 
at their full value. It will not do to strike a mean between them 
and to figure out an habitual victory, with a few occasional 
defeats. The former expression means: “I never sin!” the 
latter: “I always sin.” But Pauline theology is required to 
help us to understand this contrast. The key is in Rom. 7, 14 ff. 
There is in the regenerate, and only in the regenerate, a sinning 
ego and a non-sinning ego, due to the new birth which has pro- 
duced a new man in the sinner, distinct from the old man who 
is still present. .Both egos are the same personage, the same 
individual; and thus it is that the Obristian can make these 
contradictory statements: I acknowledge no relation between 
myself and sin—od ywooxw! and, “I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin whide is in my members.” 
He can say—and the statement is the exact exhibition of the 
spiritual status of every child of God—: “With the mind 
I myself serve the Law of God, but with the flesh the law of 


sin.” “I” am doing both; the actor is the same individual, 
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but not the same character. °Ey@ avto¢ carries emphasis. The 
real true ego of the person whom Paul describes is the one 
which serves the Law of God; the other ego, which serves the 
law of sin, is a foreigner to this person. And so there is a 
twofold service constantly going on in the regenerate person: 
the service of faith, which works by love and finds the com- 
mandments of God to be not grievous; and the service. of sin 
by the old nature which still clings to the regenerate and chafes 
under every holy restraint that is put upon it. Ceaselessly this 
war goes on in the Christian; and when the Christian looks 
at the one party in this strife, and identifies himself with him, 
as indeed he must, he says: “I am carnal, sold under sin, no 


> but when he looks on the other 


good thing dwelleth in me;’ 
party, and identifies himself with him, as surely he must, he 
says: I sin not!—‘“A Christian must never forget amid the 
misery of his sin in the present life what he is and possesses 
as a Christian, and must return thanks to God through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, to whom he is indebted for being in his present 
Christian state, which is, nevertheless, a blessed state. — It has 
been shown that the passage, ch. 7, 13—25, supplements what 
the apostle had stated in the preceding chapter regarding the 
sanctification of Christians. His statements in ch. 6 and in 
the first part of ch. 7, to the effect that Christians are rid and 
free from sin, might be interpreted by ignorant persons to mean 
that Christians must be entirely purified from sin already in 
this life. This misconception. was barred, indeed, by such 
statements as ch. 6, 12: ‘Let not sin reign in your mortal 
bodies ;’ for an admonition of this sort presupposes that there 
is ever sin remaining in the Christian. Still the apostle once 
more meets expressly the Methodist delusion of perfect sanc- 
tification and shows in this passage that the characteristic mark 
of a Christian is not absolute sinlessness, but a conflict of the 
flesh with the Spirit, a conflict with indwelling sin. It is plain 
that this knowledge is calculated to keep the consolations of 
true faith abiding with the Christians, causing them never to 
put this fact out of their mind that they are justified before 
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God and saved by grace alone. Even the greatest saint, like 
Paul, is lost when he relies on his works, on his own piety, in 
the critical moment, in the judgment of God. These do not 
stand the test in that hour. Hence this passage may be sum- 
marized as follows: The apostle mourns and laments, in the 
name of all regenerate persons, the conflict between willing and 
doing, and the fact that the flesh still clings to him, sin still 
besets him and constantly hinders him in his performance of 
that which is good.” (Stoeckhardt, p. 347 f.) 

Arminian commentators have cited the consciousness of 
sin which appears in pagan writers*’) as evidence that the con- 
flict which the apostle has described in Rom. 7, 14 ff. actually 
has occurred in unregenerate persons; that pagan minds have 
become imbued with the grandeur and goodness of moral per- 
fection; that men who were never touched by grace have de- 
nounced and renounced sin. Arminian exegesis in Rom. 7 has 
triumphantly pointed to “the moral heathen.” !) Clarke cites 
Ovid, Terence, Horace, Arrian, Euripides; Arminius’ country- 
man and contemporary, Grotius, had done this before, on a 
smaller scale; Tholuck has exhausted the literature of Greece 
and Rome for evidence that the heathen experienced moral 
struggles by reason of their “conscience enlightened by the 
divine Law.” (Stewart, Romans, p. 331.)*) The catalogue 
might be extended infinitely by drawing upon modern litera- 
ture. Shakespeare, Goethe, Montaigne, Tasso, Tolstoi, all would 
contribute their liberal quota to a symposium of moral senti- 
ment. A very recent author has written a book on the “Religion 
of the Poets.” The secular press of the day is teeming with 
moral reflections every day in the year. Terms that bear the 


50) See THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY XI, 78. 

51) Arminius himself gives this argumentyealy passing notice when he 
quotes a remark of Calvin: “Nonnulli conscientiae pavoribus ante doman- 
tur vel formantur ad obsequium, quam imbuti fuerint cognitione gratiae, 
imo eam gustaverint.” (p. 9 sq.) 

52) Clarke in Rom. 7, 15. Grotius as quoted in Caloy’s Biblia Illustr. 
at same passage. 
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unmistakable mint-marks of ecclesiastical coinage have passed 
into common parlance. The modern homo sub lege—if he 
deserves so respectable a designation —has borrowed even the 
diction of prophets and apostles and talks in his way about 
a social regeneration of the race or of the nation, of moral up- 
lifts, of enlightened sentiment, et id omne genus. But his 
conflicts with sin are not the soul-battle which Paul has pictured 
in Rom. 7, 24 ff. ‘Nihil hue Medea facit, aut quicquid hie 
references to Medea’s 
speeches in Euripides’ drama, or to other speeches of a cognate 


geminum e gentilibus collegit Grotius,” 


nature are altogether irrelevant in this connection, — this reply 
of Calov to Grotius is very much to the point. For “what is 
discussed at this place is not the conflict of desire with the 
intellect, or the strife between reason and will which the un- 
regenerate experience when approving one thing in their de- 
liberations and yet choosing its opposite and obeying the im- 
pulse of their affections, but the war of the spirit against the 
flesh which does not occur except in the regenerate.” *) Haldane 
says: “Though an unregenerate man disapproves of evil, he 
‘cannot be said to hate sin. This is characteristic of the regen- 
erate, and of such only: ‘Ye that love the Lord, hate evil,’ 
Ps. 97,10. It is characteristic of the Redeemer Himself: “Thou 
hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity,’ Hebr. 1, 9. The 
following words are decisive on the subject: ‘The fear of the 
Lord is to hate evil,’ Prov. 8, 3. Some suppose that what the 
Apostle says in this verse is to the same’ purpose with the noted 
heathen confession: ‘Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.’ 
‘T see what is better and approve of it; I follow what is worse.’ 
But these propositions are not at all identical. The heathen 
confesses that he practices what he knows to be wrong, but his 
inconsistency arises from the love of the evil. Paul confesses 
that he does what is wrong, but declares that, instead of loving 
evil, he regards it with hatred and abhorrence.” (p. 299.) 
Arminius does not succeed in showing a difference between the 


53) Caloy, Biblia Illustr., ad Rom. 7, 15. 
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Christian’s lucta carnis et Spiritus and Shakespeare’s “‘com- 
punctious visitings of nature,” beyond the difference which he 
has indicated by his miserable “plerumque.”” This alone would 
be sufficient for passing judgment on his whole effort, and for 
warning men away from his treatise. Considering all the ten- 
dencies of Arminian teaching on the subject of regeneration and 
the character of regenerated persons, one cannot but feel that it 
would be a calamity if Stewart’s hope should be realized: ‘I can- 
not but believe that the time is not far distant when there will 
be but one opinion among intelligent Christians about the pas- 
sage in question, as there was but one before the dispute of 
Augustine with Pelagius. In this respect there is ground of 
trust that the ancient and modern churches will yet fully har- 
monize.” It matters not per se whether a person interprets 
Rom. 7, 14 of the regenerate or the unregenerate, but when we 
look at the array of names on either side and think of the theo- 
logical Richtung of the men whom Stewart marshals on the 
field of battle in his seventh excursus (p. 627), one is impressed 
with the idea that it matters a great deal per alia which way 
one interprets this passage. Over and against Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, Cornelius a Lapide, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, 
Beza, Spener, Buddeus, Koppe, and many others; and most 
commentators among evangelical Christians in Great Britain 
and in this country, all of whom interpret the passage of the 
regenerate, Stewart arrays Erasmus, Raphel, Episcopius, Lim- 
borch, Turretin, Le Clerc, Heumann, Bucer, Schomer, Franke, 
G. Arnold, Bengel, Reinhard, Storr, Flatt, Knapp, Tholuck, 
all-the evangelical commentators on the continent of Europe 
known to Stewart, most of the English Episcopal church, and 
not a few of the Scotch, Dutch, and English Presbyterian and 
Congregational divines, all of whom are on the opposite side. 
We regret to note Bengel in this compapy. As to the Presby- 
terian divines in our country it should be stated that Hodge has 
followed the Augustinian view. A harmony such as Stewart 
has hoped for is possible only by setting aside most of the issues 
of the Pelagian controversy. 
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CAN MAN UNDERSTAND THE BIBLE BY HIS OWN 
NATURAL POWERS ? 

The Bible is a divine revelation, ‘This implies that. it ean 
and should be understood, ‘The written Word of God is not 
an abracadabra, a mystieal and magical combination of letters 
and words, In order to produce its intended effects upon man 
it must first be understood by him. God’s thoughts must first 
come in contaet with man’s thoughts. The human mind must 
first become aware of, and aequainted with, the divine mind, 
Thus, and thus only, ean the divine Word produce its gracious 
results in man’s heart. Lf it were otherwise, it would be sufti- 
cient to have an evereclosed copy of the Book on the parlor 
table; then also our missionaries might save themselves all the 
trouble of learning foreign languages and simply read the Eng: 
lish or German Bible to the heathen and thereby expeet. to 
convert them. ‘Then Paul could not have written what he has 
written bt Cor Ld, 18-10 concerning the necessity of inter: 
preting words spoken in an unknown tongue. But, as said, tho 
Bible is not a mystieal collocation of words, [ts primary aim 
is to be understood, This we learn from sueh passages as 
Matt, 24, 15, Aets 8, 80, and Rom. 15, 4. That it ean be under 
stood appears from ph. 8, 8. 4, 2 Tim, 8, 15. 16, and other 
PASBALOS, 

But now the question prosonts itself; Can man waderstand 
the Bible by his own reason or strength? Can he attain the 
knowledge of Seripture by the natural powers of his own mind ¢ 
As to this question there is in some minds some wneoertainty, 
confusion of thought, and even positively erroneous thinking 
Which arises, in a measure, from tho failure to distinguish be- 
twoon literal knowledge and spiritual knowledge. ‘The latter 
is that knowledge of Seripture which is coupled with assent 
and, in regard to its promisos, also with confidence, It is, 
therefore, a practical knowledge, ‘The former, however, is a 
more intolloctual acquaintanee with the literal meaning of 
Scripture, wheneo it is properly called both intelloetual knowl 
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edge and literal or grammatical knowledge. It is also known 
as theoretical knowledge, historical knowledge, external knowl- 
edge, and so forth. Logicians call this kind of knowledge simple 
apprehension, as distinguished from judgment and reasoning. 
This term which has also been adopted by dogmaticians, denotes 
that the mind takes hold of something apart from other things. 
It designates that act of mind by which we merely become 
aware of something, or have a notion, idea, or impression of it 
brought into the mind. So the “apprehensio simplex Serip- 
turae,” or “cognitio sensus literalis” is a mere outward ac- 
quaintance with the literal meaning of Scripture. The mind 
merely perceives this intended sense of the words, without 
affirming, denying, or passing any judgment. 

Now, is this literal knowledge attainable by the natural 
powers of man’s mind? Some answer this question in the 
negative. They assert that no man can understand a single 
iota of Scripture, unless he have the Spirit of God. They assert 
that no unconverted person ean perceive the proper sense which 
is contained in the words of Scripture and expressed by them, 
that is, the grammatical and literal sense, unless the Holy Spirit 
graciously enlighten or teach him. This assertion, however, 
is based on a misconception of the mission of the Holy Spirit. 
He was not sent that He might lecture on rules of Hebrew and 
Greek grammar and teach the meaning of words, but rather 
that He might give us the practical knowledge of Seripture. 

But the above assertion also involves enthusiasm, It is 
tantamount to the claim of the enthusiasts that the Holy Spirit 
enlightens and converts men immediately, that is, without the 
external word. For so long as men do not perceive the meaning 
of the divine Word that Word stands to them in the relation of 
a nonentity. So far as they are concerned, it is practically the 
same as if it were non-existent. Through, a non-existent word, 
however, the Holy Spirit does not sanctity and save sinners, 
“God grants His Spirit or grace to no one, except through or 
along with the preceeding external Word.” To say, therefore, 
that the literal knowledge of Scripture is not a prerequisite, 
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but the result of the gracious operation and illumination of the 
Holy Spirit is enthusiasm pure and simple. It flatly contra- 
diets the classic and correct statement of the Smaleald Articles 
from which we have quoted. The above assertion which is 
made by the Romanists, Rathmann, and others more than jus- 
tifies us in suspecting them of enthusiasm. It is well known 
that Rathmann denied the inherent power of the words of 
Scripture to convert and sanctify, which he held was done only 
when the Holy Spirit with His virtue joins Himself to the Word 
in the mind or heart of man, and only when it is legitimately 
and savingly used. He distinguished between the external and 
internal Word of God. 

The divinely established method according to which God 
will not deal with us except through His external Word abso- 
lutely demands that we be able to understand that Word by our 
own mental powers. This demand the good and wise God has 
met by making us intelligent beings and the Bible an intelligible 
Book. God has endowed man with the noble faculty of reason. 
By the fall this intellectual power has indeed been greatly im- 
paired; but man has thereby not ceased to be a rational creature. 
He has indeed lost the soundness of his reason, but not his 
reason itself. He still possesses the power to think and_ to 
express his thoughts as well as to understand the thoughts of 
others when expressed in intelligible words of human speech. 
Now, in just such words God has made known to man all things 
that pertain unto life and godliness. In order that this reve- 
lation might be a revelation, He caused it to be written, not 
in the language of heaven, which no mortal is able to under- 
stand, but in the language of men. “In Scriptura sacra Spiritus 
Sanctus in oratione sua factus homo est.” The Rabbins say: 
“The Law speaks in the tongue of the sons of men.” It is true, 
the words which His inspired penmen employed are not words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but words which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth. 1 Cor. 2, 18. But these words were in every case 
human words, and withal plain, intelligible, unambiguous 
words. The oracles of God are no Delphie oracles. There is 
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no ambiguity in His utterances. Clearness, distinctness, perspi- 
cuity is one of the prominent features of the Book of books. 
Being intended to make wise the simple as well as intellectual 
giants, it employs plain, simple, familiar language. The Author 
of this Book, who is by far the greatest Master of a clear style, 
said to Israel: “This commandment which I command thee 
this day, it is not hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is 
not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up for us 
to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? 
Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it, and do it? But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth [in thy own familiar speech], and in thy heart [under- 
standing], that thou mayest do it,” Deut. 30, 11—14. We ad- 
mit, of course, that the Bible, which was written many centuries 
ago in a language not now spoken and in a remote country 
whose manners and customs were very different from ours, 
contains words and expressions that are hard to be understood, 
such as we find, e. g., Gen. 41, 43 (Abrech), Ex. 39, 1—31, 
et al. But these words and expressions are an exegetical crux 
for the regenerate as well as for the unregenerate. In fact, 
Christian translators and lexicographers have often consulted 
Jews and other unbelievers in order to ascertain the true mean- 
ing of biblical words and phrases. 

Speaking of translators, leads us to remark that the same 
plainness of speech which characterizes. the original Hebrew 
and Greek text is also a prominent characteristic of Luther’s 
translation and of the Authorized Version. The language of 
Luther’s Bible is that of the common people among whom he 
was living. He says in his “Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen” : 
“Teh hab mich dess geflissen im Dolmetschen, dass ich rein und 
klar Deutsch geben moechte.”” When he revised his translation 
of the New Testament, he wrote to Sp#iatin, asking him to 
suggest suitable words, “not words of the court or camp, but 
simple words; for this book wishes to be luminous in sim- 
plicity.” Of the King James Version Marsh says in his Lec- 
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tures on the English Language, p. 632: “To attempt a new 
translation of the Bible in the hope of finding within the com- 
pass of the English language a clearer, a more appropriate, or 
a more forcible diction than that of the standard version, is to 
betray an ignorance of the capabilities of our native speech, with 
which it would be in vain to reason.” 

This clearness and plainness of the Bible is the same for 
all readers, alike for the regenerate and the unregenerate. As 
the true and intended meaning is but one, —sensus literalis 
unus est—, so also the external clearness is but one. The Holy 
Spirit has not shed a light on the sacred page for the believer 
which is not there also for the unbeliever. Neither does the 
Spirit’s action by which man is led to the saving knowledge of 
the Bible consist in casting an additional light on the Scrip- 
tures, but in shining in the heart of man. The action is not 
upon the, Book, but wholly on the reader. This Book 2s lumi- 
nous. It is a “lamp,” a “light,” “a light that shineth in a 
dark place.” 

Now, since the Bible is an intelligible Book written for 
intelligent beings, it follows that all men of ordinary intelligence 
can, by their own natural powers of mind, come to the literal 
knowledge of its statements. 

; This conclusion is abundantly supported by both Scripture 
and experience. The scribes and Pharisees were devoid of 
spiritual light; yet they sat in Moses’ seat and had the key 
of knowledge. The very name “grammateis,” 7. @., seribes, 
teachers or interpreters of the law, implies that they were able 
at least in a measure to discover and set forth the meaning 
of the written law of Moses. They understood also, for instance, 
what Christ meant when He called God His Father. John 5, 
17.18; Matt. 26, 63—65. Of disobedient and gainsaying Israel 
St. Paul says that it knew (&yve@) the Gospel. Rom. 10, 19. 21. 
It is also a matter of record that Jerome, Buxtorf, and others 
consulted unconverted Jews in regard to the true meaning of 
biblical words and expressions. And is it not well known that 


in our own day erities and expositors who ignore or reject the 
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teachings of Scripture have nevertheless distinguished them- 
selves by their historical and philological labors upon the sacred 
Volume? Therefore we conclude that man can tnderstand the 
true meaning of the words of Scripture by his natural powers 
of mind. 

Of course, this knowledge is imperfect. There are various 
barriers on the part of man which rise as a wall of separation 
between him and the true sense of the words. Such obstruc- 
tions are imperfect knowledge of the language in which he 
reads the Bible, negligent and desultory reading, and, above all, 
doctrinal error and prejudice. Luke 18, 34; John 8, 43—47; 
2 Pet. 3, 15—17. These impediments account for the imper- 
fection of his knowledge, for his understanding the Bible only 
in a measure. 

Besides this purely theoretical and intellectual knowledge 
of Scripture there is also a yr@oc zpaxtexy, a practical knowl- 
edge. Zacharias calls this knowledge the “knowledge of sal- 
vation,” Luke 1, 77; by coming to this knowledge of the truth 
men are converted and saved. 1 Tim. Oy 4569 Tims (25 26. 
St. Paul says that this knowledge of the truth “is after godli- 


> xar’ ebagBecav, 2. ¢., it leads to godliness, promotes holi- 


ness,’ 
ness of life. It is, therefore, not a dry, barren, fruitless brain 
knowledge that leaves the heart cold and untouched and the 
life and conversation unchanged, but an appreciative, approy- 
ing, and practical knowledge. The mind regards the truths of 
the divine Word, especially those of the Gospel, as true and as 
treasures worthy of all acceptation, and simultaneously prompts 
the heart and will to receive and embrace them. This knowl- 
edge of the head and heart delivers the alarmed and terrified 
sinner from the dungeon of dread and despondeney; it puts 
confidence, hope, peace, and joy in his bosom; it purifies his 
heart and gives him strength to struggle against the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, and to walk in godliness and good works. 
The Bible describes this knowledge which produces such a won- 
derful and mighty transformation in the heart and life of man 
as an integrant part of faith and as true faith itself. John 
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6, 69; Eph. 5, 8; Matt. 18, 28, and other passages. It uses 
a variety of figurative expressions to describe the origin of 
this knowledge, e. g., revelation, illumination, opening the under- 
standing or the heart. Matt. 11, 25; 16,17; 2 Cor. 6,4; Eph. 
1,18; Luke 24, 45; Acts 16,14; 26,18. The frequent use of 
knowing and receiving as convertible and epexegetical terms — 
1 Cor. 2, 14; John 17, 8; Matt. 13, 19. 20, e¢ al. 
that this salutary knowledge is a mental acceptance and appro- 
priation of the things offered in the Gospel, whereby man 
makes these proffered things his own and firmly clings to them 
as a treasure which he would not lose again. 

Now, can man who is able to attain the literal knowledge 


shows 


of Scripture by his own reason or strength by the same human 
powers come to this practical knowledge .of Scripture? The 
Pelagians unreservedly answer this question in the affirmative, 
while the Semi-Pelagians and Synergists assert that this knowl- 
edge is partly the gift of God and partly the produet of man’s 
natural or communicated powers, thereby overthrowing or re- 
stricting the soli Deo gloria as well as the sola gratia. Thus 
Clement of Alexandria wrote: “As a physician furnishes health 
to those who cooperate toward health, so God (gives) eternal 
salvation to those who cooperate toward knowledge.” ‘“@¢ d& 
tatpos bytstay mapéyetae toIs avvepyodae zpd¢ byestav, odtws O 
dede tH atdcoy awrynotay tots auvepyodar Zpds yo@aw. (Strom. 
VII, 727.) Over against these assertions our Church declares: 
“Although man’s reason or natural understanding has still in- 
deed a dim spark of the knowledge that/there is a God, as also 
(Rom. 1, 19 sqq.) of the doctrine of the Law, yet it is so igno- 
rant, blind, and perverted that, even when the most intelligent 
and learned men in the world read or hear the Gospel of the 
Son of God and the divine promise of eternal salvation, they 
are, nevertheless, unable with their own powers to perceive, 
apprehend, understand, or believe and regard it as true, but 
the more diligence and zeal they use to comprehend these 
spiritual things with their reason, the less they understand or 
believe, and regard all these things only as foolishness or fables, 
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before they are enlightened and taught by the Holy Ghost.” 
(Sol. Declaratio II, § 9. Mueller, p. 589 sq.) 

This declaration, however disagreeable to human pride, 
fully agrees with the Bible. One of the principal passages 
which deny the alleged ability and assumed power of natural 
man to gain the salutary knowledge of the Gospel is 1 Cor. 
2, 14: “But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” St. Paul 
is here speaking of the natural man. The Greek word is #uyexdc, 
animalis, psychical, soulish. The ¢vy%, or soul, is the principle 
of animal life, which man has in common with the brute crea- 
tion, including the passions, appetites, ete. This term — psy- 
chical or soulish — describes him as a man who is wholly and 
solely under the sway of the ¢vy7 and its passions and appetites. 
Hlis soul, in this depreciatory sense of the word, with its 
thoughts, desires, and will, has not been touched and influenced 
by the Spirit of God; for he is here placed in opposition to the 
spiritual man. Jude 19 it is expressly stated that he has not 
the Spirit. Being a psychical man, he also has an earthly, 
sensual (psychical) wisdom, James 3, 15, the wisdom of this 
world, the wisdom of men, as opposed to the wisdom of God, 
to the wisdom that is from above and is pure. This earthly, 
sensual wisdom is the standard, the only standard, according 
to which he judges all things, including “the things of the 
Spirit of God.” Which are these things? They are none other 
than those that are revealed in the Gospel of the cross, 1 Cor. 
1, 18, the things that “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man.” These things God re- 
vealed to the apostles by His Spirit. The apostles spoke these 
things, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth. In their inspired writings 
these things are still offered to all. = © 

“But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God.” He refuses to accept them and to treasure them up 
in his heart. He rather rejects them. How is this rejection 
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to be explained? The Apostle replies: “For they are foolish- 
ness unto him.” They stand to him in the practical relation of 
being something absurd. He understands, indeed, the meaning 
of the words in which these things are offered to him, but these 
things themselves appear to his earthly, sensual mind to be 
foolish things. So they have no charm for him; they awaken 
no admiration in his heart; he has no desire to embrace them 
and to make them his own; he rather regards them with aver- 
sion and repugnance and therefore rejects them. 

This notion which he has of the contents of the Gospel is, 
of course, not a correct knowledge. The contents of the Gospel 
are not folly, but wisdom. Christ, the great central subject of 
the Bible, is the power of God, and the wisdom of God, 1 Cor. 
1, 24. The things which God has prepared and offers in the 
Gospel are things which the angels desire to look into, 1 Pet. 
1, 12. To regard these things as foolishness is an evidence of 
ignorance, crass ignorance. The person who considers genuine 
coin of the realm counterfeit money and refuses to take it has 
no true knowledge of fact; the person who regards those things 
which God has prepared as foolishness has far less correct 
notions of spiritual things. No wonder the Bible calls such 
a man darkness, Eph. 5, 8. 

But the holy Apostle does not simply say that the natural 
man does not know the things of the Spirit of God, he also de- 
clares that he is not able to know them: “Neither can he know 
them,” xat od ddvatae yv@vaz. He has no power, no ability, no 
capableness whatever to see these things in their true light and 
significance to him. He is absolutely incapable of having true 
notions of them. “Neither can he know them,” that is the 
strongest denial of the assertion that man is able to understand 
the Gospel by his own intellectual powers in any measure or 
manner whatever. 

But we ask, Why is the natural man incapable of knowing 
the things of the Spirit of God? The answer given by Paul is: 
“Because they are spiritually discerned.” “Avaxpiveev, to dis- 
cern, means to investigate and give judgment upon. .The con- 
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tents of the Gospel are not to be accepted blindly, but with 
examination and judgment, Acts 17, 11. But this must be 
done upon scriptural lines and in accordance with their own 
essential character. Now, they are essentially pnewmatika, 
spiritual things; therefore they must also be judged of zvev- 
patix@c, in a spiritual fashion, that is, in a mode empowered 
and guided by the Spirit. But this manner of judging is lack- 
ing in the natural man. He is a psychical man and has not 
the Spirit. Therefore he cannot know the things of the Spirit 
of God. : 

The Apostle is here speaking of natural man in general. 
Hence his statement applies to all natural men, to the wise as 
well as to those who are otherwise, to intellectual giants no less 
than to the ungifted. Some would have us believe that intellec- 
tual culture brings people nearer to the Gospel. That is a 
mistake. The things of the Gospel are foolishness to all natural 
men, to the most cultured as well as to the barbarians and 
bushmen. You may train, discipline, refine the mind by means 
of logic, philosophy, and the like; but all this mental culture 
does not prepare or predispose the natural man to gain a true 
notion of the Gospel. Athens was the very flower of, ancient 
civilization; its schools of philosophy were the most illustrious 
in the world. Yet her proud philosophers called Paul a “bab- 
bler,” ozeppotoyos, a word used for the rag and bone pickers 
on the street and for the quack who had picked up a few scraps 
of information and retailed them as if he were a scholar. 

The inability of natural man to know spiritual things 
aright appears also from Eph. 4, 18, where St. Paul says of 
the Gentiles that they walk “in the vanity of their mind, having 
the understanding darkened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in them.” They are dark- 
ened in reference to the understanding. Their understanding 
is destitute of spiritual light. They €annot see spiritual or 
divine things. This darkness of spiritual ignorance in their 
understanding is not partial and faint, enabling them to see 
spiritual things to some extent; it is not twilight, but the total 
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absence of light. Their spiritual ignorance is so great that the 
Apostle simply calls them darkness, Eph, 5, 8. This abstractum 
pro conereto denotes that they are devoid of all spiritual light, 
of all ability to see or know spiritual things. 

That man cannot gain the practical knowledge of the Bible 
appears also from the prayers of the saints. Such prayers for 
inward light are to be found in Ps. 119. In this long and lovely 
Psalm David magnifies the Word of God. David had a con- 
siderable measure of appreciative and appropriating knowledge 
of the divine Word. He was able to say: “I have more under- 
standing than all my teachers. I understand more than the 
ancients,” vv. 99. 100. Nevertheless he desired to obtain a still 
better knowledge. But he does not presume to gain this knowl- 
edge by his own reason or strength; he-looks to God for this 
knowledge. Lifting up his heart and eyes unto heaven, he says 
to the Author of light: “Teach me Thy statutes. Open Thou 
mine eyes, that [ may behold wondrous things out of Thy Law. 
Make me to understand the way of Thy precepts. Give me 
understanding, and I shall keep Thy Law. Give me under- 
standing, that I may learn Thy commandments. Give me 
understanding, that I may know Thy testimonies. My lips 
shall utter praise, when Thou hast taught me Thy statutes,” 
vy. 12. 18. 27. 34. 73. 125. 171. No less than sixteen times he 
asks God in this single Psalm to give him understanding, that 
he may know His Word. Thereby he confesses again and again 
that he is not able of himself to understand the divine Word. 
Compare also the intercessory prayers of Paul, Eph. 1, 17. 18; 
Phil. 1, 9. 10; Col. 1, 9. Now, if the saints are unable to 
understand the Word of God by their own natural powers, how, 
then, can unenlightened sinners understand it? 

We conclude, therefore, that no man can know the Scrip- 


tures aright by his own natural powers. The salutary knowl 


edge of the divine Word is altogether beyond the grasp of his 
unenlightened intellect. In no wise and measure and in no 
sense is man the efficient cause of this knowledge. In no wise 
and measure and in no sense is this knowledge a natural knowl- 
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edge, a knowledge of human origin. Although it is in man, it 
is not of man. 

How, then, is this light of true knowledge produced in 
man? Entirely and alone by the Holy Spirit. He is the sole 
Author of Scripture, and He is also the sole Interpreter of 
Scripture. He interprets the Scriptures, not by shedding ad- 
ditional light on them, but by shining in the heart. “For God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. 4, 6. He enlightens 
the eyes of our understanding, that we may see and know di- 
vine things, Eph. 1, 18. He opens our eyes, that we may be- 
hold wondrous things out of His Law, Ps. 119, 18. He opens 
our heart and understanding, that we may understand the 
Scriptures, Acts 16, 14; Luke 24, 45. All that understand 
the Seriptures have been taught of God, John 6, 44. 45. All 
these passages ascribe illumination to God and the Spirit of 
God. The salutary knowledge produced by this illumination 
is, therefore, a spiritual knowledge, Col. 1, 9, and wisdom that 
is from above, James 3, 17. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the Bible refers this 
oe knowledge of its statements to the Spirit in solidum, 

e., entirely, from beginning to end. Some would have us be- 
ee that God merely enables man to know, merely gives him 
the power to know, and ascribe to man the act of knowing. 
But God does not simply make it possible for man to know His 
Word, leaving it to man to convert this possibility into reality, 
He also produces in him the act of knowing. He gives the 
light of knowledge, 2 Cor. 4, 6. He works all in all. It is 
true, this knowledge is a mental act in man. Not God, but 
man is the subject in whom this mental operation takes place. 
It is the enlightened person that says: I gee; I know; I under- 
stand. Nevertheless, it is not man, but God who brings about, 
produces, or effects this operation in man’s mind, heart, and 
will. All synergism on the part of man is, therefore, excluded. 
Man must give all the glory to God. “My lips shall utter praise, 
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when Thou hast taught me Thy statutes,’ Ps. 119, 171; ef. 
1 Cor. 4, 7. 

Thanks are due to God for this knowledge all the more, 
because it is a gift of grace. “It is gwen unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, Matt. 13, 11; Luke 
8, 10; Eph. 1, 17; 1 John 5, 20. God takes pity on poor, 
benighted, ignorant men, and opens to them the Scriptures, 
and grants them the knowledge by which they are sanctified 
and saved. Therefore they join in the new song of the elders 
and say to the Lamb on the throne: “Thou art worthy to take 
the book, and to open the seals thereof,” Rey. 5, 9. 


St. Louis, Mo. C. F. Drewes. 


THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


(Continued. ) 


THE SECOND ARTICLE. 


Jesus CHRIST IS TRUE Gop, 1. BECAUSE THE SCRIPTURES 
ASCRIBE DIVINE NAMES TO Him. 

1 John 5, 20 St. John writes: And we know that the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we 
may know Him that ts true, and we are in Him that is true, 
even in His Son Jesus Christ. This rs the true God and eter- 
nal life. 

Two persons of the Trinity are here discriminated: “Him 
that is true,” tov ddjdevov, and “The Son of God,” “His Son,” 
2. €., the Father and the Son. The Son has given us an under- 
standing of “Him that is true,’ of the Father. Christ has 
taught us to know the Father as the true God.) Through the 


1) Ha ywdouapuer toy adhndudy = “that we might know the True 
One.” “Him that is true” in our Bible is a translation of tov adyntivey = 
“the True One.” What is the meaning of the’ word adyduds? It should be 
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Son, in whom we believe, we are in “Him that is true,” we 
have communion with the Father. The Father is the true God. 
And now, who is this Son of God, this Jesus Christ, who has 
mediated this blissful knowledge to us? “This” — obrog — 
with emphasis at the head of the sentence, pointing back to the 
last words of the preceding verse: Jesus Christ — “This” Son, 
Jesus Christ, is Himself the true God, as well as the Father. 
This is the truth to be imparted in our text, v. 20b. The 
Father is God, but this Son, too, who has shown us the Father, 
is 0 ddjdivog Vedg —“the true God,” so that being in Christ, 
we in Christ already have the true God. Thus, according to 
the obvious connection, the expressions: ‘‘the Son of God,” 
“His Son,” are to be understood, and only then do we under- 
stand them aright, if we know and believe: “the Son of God” 
is “the true God.” Thus only, too, is there a progress of 
thought in the passage. — To refer the pronoun “this” — odto¢ 
to “Him that is true,” the Father, would destroy all thought- 
connection and produce a senseless, unbearable tautology. The 
meaning then would be: “He that is true,” the Father — God — 
of whom the Son of God gave us an understanding, is the true 
God: The true God is the true God! That would be idem per 
idem! Obviously the demonstrative pronoun odtos — “this” — 
refers to “Jesus Christ,” to which expression it stands in such 
immediate proximity, and not to “Him that is true,” 7. ¢., the 


discriminated from dadydyjs, true, truthful, faithful. adyndivds means true 
in the sense of real, genuine, as contrasted with the fictitious, Luke 16, 11; 
John 1, 9; with the typical, as John 6, 32. Sedc adndnso would mean, the 
true, i. e., the faithful God, who is true to His promises, who ‘does not de- 
ceive; edo adndurds, however, expresses the thought that this God is the 
true, i. e., the real, the very God, in opposition to idols, to fictitious gods: 
Dr. Tittmann says: “addyndyc: adndivds. Non videntur synonyma, sed tamen 
distinguenda sunt. Nam ddyjdyjco in N. T. sensu morali tantum dicitur: 
Beds adndrjc, Joh. 3, 33. Sed addnduvds est, qui non tantum nomen habet 
et speciem, sed veram naturam et indolem, quae nomini conveniat. Joh. 
1,9: pac ahndiwor; 6, 32: dotoyv adyndivdv; 17, 3: tov udvor alndivoy Vedv. 
Occurrit tantum apud Johannem et in ep. ad Hebraeos.” (The Synonyms 
of the New Testament, vol. II, p. 28.) 
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Father. The clear, unmistakable thought-connection is this: 
“The Son of God,” v. 20a, is “the true God,” v. 20 b.?) 
Additional proof that the pronoun “this” refers to “Jesus 
Christ” is found in the second predicate: za¢ 7 Cw atwveo¢, 
“and the eternal life.’ In St. John the thought constantly re- 
eurs that only in Christ Jesus, the Son of God, we have eternal 
life, that He is the eternal life. The purpose of St. John’s 
Gospel is expressed thus: “These are written, that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that be- 
2) “The question is whether the demonstrative pronoun odtos, ‘this,’ 
points back to ‘Him that is true’ or to ‘His Son Jesus Christ.’ ... Which 
relation is demanded by the usage of language? The most natural thing is 
to refer such a demonstrative as odtoc, ‘this,’ when several persons have 
been mentioned before, to the one last named. -Thus in John 1, 2 odrzos, 
‘this’ —‘The same (odtos) was in the beginning with God’— refers to 6 Adyos, 
‘the Word,’ the person last named in y. 1. The sentence John 1, 6 closes 
with the name of John—‘Jwayyns. In the new sentence, v.7: “The same 
(o&rtoc) came for witness,’ John again is spoken of. To a remote subject 
the demonstrative pronoun refers only in such a case when it forms the 
grammatical subject of the preceding sentence, or when it has the stress. 
Thus we read in 1 John 2, 22: ‘Who is the liar (6 wetorns) but he that de- 
nieth that Jesus is the Christ? He (odzo¢) is the antichrist,’ ete. 2 John7: 
‘For many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh. This is a deceiver and an antichrist.’ In both 
passages odtos, ‘this,’ resumes the grammatical subject of the preceding 
principal sentence. Acts 4, 10. 11 it reads: ‘Be it known unto you all, 
and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by Him doth this 
man stand here before you whole. This is the stone set at naught of you 
builders; which is become the head of the corner.’ Obviously the meaning 
is: ‘This, namely, Jesus Christ, is the stone, etc., although among the three 
persons introduced in y. 10 — Christ, God, ‘this man,’ se., the lame man — 
‘Jesus Christ of Nazareth’ occupies the first place and is farthest removed 
from the ‘this’ of v. 11. But in the sentence, v. 10, all stress lies upon the 
fact that the lame man has been made whole by the name of Jesus Christ, 
by Christ. Now in our passage ‘His Son Jesus Christ’ is not only the sub- 
ject which immediately precedes the demonstrative ‘this,’ but it is also the 
emphasized subject. The apostle wishes to bring the thought into promi- 
nence that the Son of God has imparted this understanding, this knowledge 
of ‘Him that is true’ to us, and that we are in the Father because we are 
in the Son, that the Son has mediated the communion with the Father 
for us. Hence the relation of the odros to Christ is linguistically the only 
one justifiable.” (Dr. Stoeckhardt in Lehre und Wehre, vol. 40, p. 293.) 
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heving ye might have life through His name,” John 20, 31. —. 
“God sent His only-begotten Son into the world that we might 
live through Him,” 1 John 4, 9. In St. John not the Father, 
but only the Son is called directly: life, eternal life. “In Him 
(the Logos) was life, and the life was the light of men,” John 
1, 4.—“Jesus said to her: I am the Resurrection and the 
Life,’ John 11, 25. “Jesus saith unto him, I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me,” John 14, 6. ‘And this is the record that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son,” 1 John 5, 
11. 12. In 1 John 1, 1 Christ is called 6 hoyog tig Cw%c, and 
in v. 2 He is not only called Cw7, but 7 Cwn 4 atwyveog, the very 
same appellation given Him in our text, so that the conclusion 
of the epistle stands in the most striking harmony with its be- 
ginning. In the beginning we read: “We have seen it and 
bear witness and show unto you that eternal life,” 2. e., Jesus 
Christ; and in the close: “This is the true God and the eternal 
life.” Truly, St. John explains himself. Beyond the shadow 
of a doubt this latter designation in our text: the eternal life, 
signifies Christ. Grammar, context, usus loquendi—all say 
una voce: Jesus Christ is the true God! 

A further remark. In the interest of the Subordination 
theory a great theological find is supposed to have been made 
by modern theology. Christ, it is said, is, indeed, called ded¢ 
(God) in the predicate, but never 0 Jeo¢ (the God) in the 
subject. This discovery has been made, as Meyer would ex- 
press it, to mark “the delicate line of separation between the 
Father and the Son.”” What nonsensical twaddle is this: Christ 
is ¢alled ded¢ in the predicate, but never 6 Hed¢ in the subject! 
That is learned nonsense. Is it not immaterial whether I say, 
“This man, who witnessed the ceremony, is President Roose- 
velt,” or, “President Roosevelt witnessed the ceremony”? In 
the one case the name completes the predicate verb of the sen- 
tence, in the other it is the subject; in both, it designates the 
same man— Roosevelt. If Christ is called eos or 0 bed¢ any- 
where, whether in the subject or in the predicate, He is #edc, 
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God, and all that name implies—the one true God, besides 

whom there is no other God. Or are the names #207, 0 eos 
tituli sine re? — Again, it is said where God forms the subject 

God the Father is always meant. Is that true? No. Let us 

turn to Acts 20, 28: “Take heed unto yourselves . . . to feed the 

Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own blood.” 

And still again, is Christ never called 0 26s, as some of the 

modern theologians maintain? Is not Hebr. 1, 8. 9 plain 

enough: “But unto the Son He saith, Thy Throne, O God, 
6 debs, is forever and ever’? Did not Thomas say to Jesus: 

“My Lord and my God’ — 06 #205 pou? John 20, 28. Does 
not Paul speak of this Jesus as “our great God and Savior 

Jesus Christ” — rod perdiov 20d zat awtipos jpav “Ina0s Xpe 
orvv? Tit. 2,13. What spirit, then, actuates these modern 

theologians to belittle our Savior, who is “over all, God blessed 

for ever”? Rom. 9, 5.— Returning to our text, let us observe 

that Christ is not only called #26; (God),—this would be 

sufficient for any Christian reader to know who Christ is, — 

but He is also called 6 H26s, the God, and in order to assert His 
divinity in the strongest terms possible, the word ddydwoc, true, 

is added. Christ is 0 d/o eds. Let us ponder each word: 

Christ is God; He is the God; He is the true God. 

Now, where is the “delicate line of separation between the 

Father and the Son”? It exists only in the minds of the 

modern theologians. By assuming this “delicate line of sepa- 

ration,” they delicately, veiledly, deny the divinity of Christ. 

This “delicate line of separation,” in its last analysis, contains 

the same heresy that Arius indelicately, but honestly, taught. 

He, too, maintained, among other things, that Christ might be 

called Beds and do70s, but in an inexact way. —Subordina- 

tionism is but one remove from Arianism. — Deus nos impleat 
odio novae theologiae ! 


Springfield, Ml. Louis Wessex. 
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( Continued.) 


To Sraratin.)) 


To George Spalatin Esq., the disciple of Christ, my very 
dear friend in the Lord. 

Jesus. 

Grace! I have been prevented, meanwhile, my dear Spa- 
latin, from going to Erfurt, because of the plague. I do not 
see what danger there would be if I were to stay there some 
time, provided an opportunity were offered me. For I should 
not leave Wittenberg on account of the plague. Yea, even if 
I were teaching at some other place, it would be just the same 
as if I were teaching at Wittenberg; for Christ is everywhere. 
However, I am not seeking a chair or a pulpit, nor shall I go 
anywhere with such an intention, unless I receive an urgent 
call. For I know that a teacher who comes of his own accord 
is not of God. So far I have fled from the office of teaching. 
Nobody need expect that I am of a different mind now. [I shall 
always flee from that office. For had I sought it I should never 
have consented to go into this solitude. 

Jonas writes me that he is cherishing good hopes in regard 
to the papal decretals.?) See that the Spirit may accomplish 
this by enlisting your cooperation. However, it exceeds my 
ability to do what you wish, viz., that I should alone prescribe 
the regulations for a Christian University.*) That is a matter 
which requires the counsels and judgment of many. You have 


1) The original of this letter is found in the General Archives of 
Anhalt. It has been printed in Aurifaber I, 342, De Wette II, 32, and the 
Erlangen Corresp. III, 203. — St. Louis Ed. XV, 2540. 

2) Jonas had now removed to Wittenberg,.and on June 19th had 
petitioned the Elector to relieve him of the duty of lecturing on canonical 
law. (Kawerau, Jonasbriefe, No. 54 ff.) His request was granted, and he 
was authorized to substitute Johann Schwertfeger. 

3) Certain reforms were to be executed in the University of Wit- 
tenberg. 
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men in abundance at Wittenberg, who are able to serve in this 
matter. 

It would be best to have the entire papal law utterly ex- 
cluded; further, that the princes at last muster courage enough 
to abolish this form of jurisdiction and the church-fines in 
their domains altogether. We must be daring if we wish to 
accomplish something great and salutary. For if this sacrile- 
gious jurisdiction is not put down and abolished, who will be 
able to exclude this venomous papal law? My host has made 
a very good beginning by prohibiting church-fines.4) If the 
princes will not do this upon their own authority, let them at 
least connive whenever their magistrates and judges do so, 
and thus let the custom gradually gain prevalence throughout 
the world, not to torment anybody with papal laws, but to com- 
pose all strife in accordance with the laws and customs in vogue 
in each country. 

As regards the state of my health, I evacuate more easily, 
owing to violent and strong drugs, but my digestion remains 
unchanged and the soreness continues. I am afraid that it will 
run into something more serious and that the Lord is chastising 
me according to His truth. 

You will take charge of the remainder of the Postils which 
I enclose, have them appended to my former transmissions, 
and have them printed, above all, at Wittenberg. For I shall 
expedite matters so as to enable you to publish the entire num- 
ber of the Ten Gospels in one book. I shall postpone the ex- 
planation of four Sunday-gospels, and add the remainder. I do 
this in order that the readers and purchasers may not be de- 
terred by too bulky a book, and, at the same time, in order that 
people may have something which they can study in the mean- 
time. Farewell in Christ and pray for me. 

From the desert, the day before the Festival eS Peter’s 
Imprisonment,°) 1521. Martin Luruer. 


4) i. e, by resisting the exeeution of the papal anathema against 
Luther. 
5) Petri Kettenfeier, i. e., July 31. 
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To Mertancuruon.®) 
Jesus. 

“Your claim, namely, that you cannot be expected to have 
knowledge of a person’s sins, or to remit same, unless they have 
been confessed to you, and that, unless they have been thus 
confessed, you are not obliged either to know or to remit them, 
—this claim, my dear sirs, is an unwarranted assumption.” ") 

1. I still fail to see that we must treat the vows of priests 
and monks by the above rule. For I am much impressed with 
the fact that the order of the priesthood is ordained by God 
as a free institution, but not that of monks, which is self- 
elected and is being offered to God [as a service]. I could 
almost express the opinion that those who have entered this 
gorge before the age of puberty or are now in that age, can 
leave it without compunction. What checks me is only the 
question what to do with those who have spent a long time 
and are grown old in this order. 

2. By the way, since Paul declares frankly (1 Tim. 4, 1) 
that the marriage of priests has been interdicted by the devils, 
and since the veice of Paul is the voice of divine Majesty, 
I ‘have no doubt but what we must rely on him, even to the 
extent of declaring that monks who had consented to the devil’s 
interdict at the time of their reception into their order may 
fearlessly cancel their pact, now that they understood with 
whom their pact was made. 

3. Now, this interdict of the devil, which is clearly indi- 
cated as such by God’s Word, urges me greatly and constrains 
me to approve the action of the bishop of Kemberg.®) For 

6) Aurifaber (I, 343) notes that this fragment of a letter was found 
in Spalatin’s library. De Wette has reproduced it (II, 34), and it is 
found in the Erlangen Correspondence III, 205. The reference to Walch 
in De Wette and Erl. Corr. is an error; for CCIX read XCIX. 

7) ist zu hoch gefahren.— This quotation probably refers to the first 
series of theses by Carlstadt of July 19, which treat the subject of sin 
and penitence. In §8 Luther begins to speak of the two remaining series, 
which treated of the Lord’s Supper. There were, in all, twenty-four theses, 
eight in each series. See Jaeger, Carlstadt, p. 202. 

8) The marriage of Bartholomew Bernhardi of Feldkirch, provost at 


Kemberg. See THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY X, 101. 
8 
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God does not lie nor deceive when He says that the interdict 
is of the devil. Now, when an agreement has been entered 
into with the devil concerning this matter, the agreement can- 
not stand, because it was made against |the will of] God, in 
wicked error, and because it is rejected and condemned by God. 
For He says plainly®) that the authors of this interdict are 
spirits of error. 

4. Why do you hesitate, then, to accede to this divine 
verdict, even against the gates of hell? The oath which the 
children of Israel made to the Gibeonites (Josh. 9, 15) cannot 
be cited as a parallel. For in their laws they were enjoined 
to offer peace and to accept peace-offers when they were made 
to them; also to receive proselytes and such as were willing 
to adopt their customs. In that instance there was nothing 
done contrary to the Lord or by the prompting of spirits of 
error. For although they grumbled at first, yet they approved 
the matter afterward. 

5. Add to this that celibacy is a mere human ordinance, 
which, being ordained by man, may be rescinded by man. 
Any Christian, therefore, may rescind it. I should hold this 
even if the ordinance were not of the devil but of some pious 
person. Now, since I have no such divine statement regarding 
monks [as the Israelites had in the instance afore-cited — Ep. ], 
it is not safe to make a like claim in their behalf. For I should 
not like to follow them in their course, and hence I- could not 
advise any one else to follow them.’ Would to God that we 
could accomplish this [rescind the interdict of the marriages 
of priests —Ep.|, in order that no person henceforth might 
turn monk, or quit his order in the years of pubescence. For 
’ if there is not a plain passage of Scripture in our favor, we are 
obliged to avoid giving offense, regardless of the fact that the 
matter in question is, in itself, admissible. 

6. Good Carlstadt cites Paul (1 Tim. 5, 9. 11) to the effect 
that the younger widows should be refused and persons of three- 
score years chosen; would to God that this reference would 


9) 1 Tim. 4,1, in the rendering of the Vulgate. 
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prove the point. For anyone can easily meet this argument 
by saying that the apostle, in laying down the rule afore- 
mentioned, refers to the future, while he states in regard to 
the past (v. 12) that (those who waxed wanton against Christ 
and married) have damnation, because they have cast off their 
first faith. And thus the above citation is nullified and cannot 
serve as a firm rock on which the conscience can gain a footing. 
For that is what we are trying to find. Again, the argument 
that it is better to marry than to burn (1 Cor. 7, 9), or that 
a person should marry to avoid fornication (1 Cor. 7, 2), and 
do this in the sin of casting off one’s faith,!) — what else is this 
than a mere opinion of reason? What we want is Scripture 
and an expression of the divine will. Who knows that the 
person who is burning to-day will be burning to-morrow ? 

7. To be sure, I should not have sanctioned the marriage 
of priests only on account of the burning, if Paul had not 
called this interdict an error, devilish, hypocritical, and damned 
by God, thus compelling us, even regardless of the burning, to 
abandon the unmarried state in the interest of the fear of God. 
However, it will be useful to discuss these matters more fully. 
For I, too, would very, very much like to come to the rescue 
of monks and nuns, so deeply am I grieved over these unfortu- 
nate persons, these youths and maidens who are suffering pollu- 
tion and burning. 

8. In regard to the twofold form of the Lord’s Supper 
I draw my argument not from the example but from the Word 
of Christ. Carlstadt does not prove that those who have re- 
ceived the Sacrament in one form have sinned, nor that. they 
have not sinned. What impresses me is the fact that Christ 
has commanded neither of the two, just as little as He has 
peremptorily enjoined Baptism, in an instance where a tyran- 
nical ruler or the world. should hinder the water from being 
apphed. In the same manner the stress of persecution may 
separate man and wife whom God has forbidden to separate 
and who do not agree either to become separate. Likewise, 


10) Carlstadt had stated: “True, a person does wrong by breaking 
a vow.” Jaeger, J. c., p. 195. 
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godfearing souls do not consent to be deprived of one form of 
the Lord’s Supper. As to those who do consent and approve 
(of this robbery), who would deny that they are papists, not 
Christians, and that they commit sin ? 

9. Since Christ issues no absolute command regarding this 
matter, and since there is tyrannical oppression, I do not see 
how those who receive the Sacrament only in one form can 
commit sin. For who ean take by force what a tyramt will 
not let him have? Hence, what is being urged in this matter 
is nothing but a sentiment of reason, which insists that the 
institution of Christ is not being kept; Scripture declares 
nothing regarding the matter, and without Scripture we may 
not pronounce a matter sin. It is the institution of Christ, 
but issued with a certain liberty,") and it cannot be confined 
by restrictions, either wholly or in part. 

10. For what would have to be done in an accident like 
that which happened to the martyr Donatus, viz., if the chalice 
were broken or the wine spilled, before all had communed, 
and a new supply of wine were not to be had, and in many 
similar instances? Briefly, then, since Scripture does not 
compel me to claim that sin is being committed in this matter, 
I make no such claim. 

11. However, I am greatly pleased with your efforts to 
restore the institution of Christ. For I had in mind this very 
matter as something of chief concern to me and intended to 
urge it after my return to you. For we now recognize the 
tyranny that is being exercised in this matter and are able to 
resist it, and not suffer ourselves to be forced to receive the 
Sacrament only in one form. 

12. But I shall not henceforth forever read any more 
private masses. Let us pray God, my dear, to hasten and 
bestow upon us a more abundant portion of His Spirit. For 
I anticipate that the Lord will speedily visit Germany as it 
deserves to be visited on account of its unbelief, its wickedness, 

11) aber frei gelassen. The context shows that Luther has in mind 


no other liberty than that of suffering oneself to be deprived of a divine 
blessing by a tyrannical authority. 
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and its hatred of the Gospel. But we shall have to blame our- 
selves for the visitation when it comes, because we were heretics 
and incited God to anger; and thus we shall become an object 
of the people’s scorn and contempt. Our opponents, however, 
will seek to palliate their sins and to justify themselves. And 
thus the Lord will prove that reprobate men are not made pious 
either by kindness or by wrath; and many will be offended. 
The will of the Lord be done, yea, even so! Amen. 

13. If you are a preacher of grace, do not preach a ficti- 
tious but the true grace. If grace is of the true sort, you will 
also have to bear true, not fictitious, sins. God does not save 
those who only acknowledge themselves sinners in a feigned 
manner. Be a sinner, then, and acknowledge great sins (pecca 
fortiter), but let your trust be still greater and rejoice in 
Christ, who is the Victor over sin, death, and the world.”) We 
must sin as long as we are in this world; the present life is 
not an abode of righteousness; however, we look for new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, says 
Peter (2 Ep. 3,13). We are satisfied, by the richness of God’s 
glory, to have come to the knowledge of the Lamb that taketh 
away the sins of the world. No sin shall wrest us from Him, 
were we even in one day to: commit fornication and man- 
slaughter a thousand times over again. Do you think the price 
paltry and the payment small that has been made for us by 
so great a Lamb? 

Be strong in prayer; for you are an exceedingly great 
sinner. 

On the Day of the Imprisonment of Peter the Apostle,!*) 

1521. 

12) It is over heroic utterances like these that writers like Jansen 
and Denifle have gloated. All that is necessary to refute the charges of 
lasciviousness which these writers have raised agdinst Luther on account of 
such utterances is to read the statement in its connection. The mere con- 
text suffices to clear Luther. 

13) Petri Kettenfeier, 7. e., August 1. Veesenmeyer in his collection 
of Luther’s Letters reads: “On the day of St. Peter and St. Paul,” 7. ¢., 


June 29. This is inadmissible, because the present letter takes cognizance 
of Carlstadt’s disputation, which took place July 19, 
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Albert Barnes, the author of “Notes, Explanatory and 
Practical, on the New Testament,” and on a few books of the 
Old Testament, was a very diligent and a very practical man, 
a theologian who knew well how to use time, his time, to great 
advantage. He was the pastor of a very large congregation in 
the city of Philadelphia. In his preface to “Notes on the Book 
of Revelation” he tells us how he managed to find the time for 
his literary work. When I read it, I thought it might be of 
some benefit to young pastors. Here are his own words :— 


Having, at the time when these “Notes” were commenced, as I 
have ever had since, the charge of a large congregation, I had no 
leisure that I could properly devote to these ‘studies, except the early 
hours of the morning, and I adopted the resolution—a resolution 
which has since been invariably adhered to—to cease writing pre- 
cisely at nine o’clock in the morning. The habit of writing in this 
manner, once formed, was easily continued, and having been thus 
continued, I find myself at the end of the New Testament. Perhaps 
this personal allusion would not be proper, except to show that I have 
not intended, in these literary labors, to infringe on the proper duties 
of the pastoral office, or to take time for these pursuits on which there 
was a claim for other purposes. This allusion may perhaps also be 
of use to my younger brethren in the ministry, that much may be 
accomplished by the habit of early rising, and by a diligent use of 
the early morning hours. In my own ease, these “Notes on the New 
Testament,” and also the “Notes on the Books of Isaiah, Job, and 
Daniel,” extending, in all, to sixteen volumes, have all been written 
before nine o’clock in the morning, and are the fruit of the habit of 
rising between four and five o’clock. I do not know that by this 
practice I have neglected any duty I should otherwise have _ per- 
formed, and on the score of health and, I may add, of profit in the 
contemplation of a portion of divine truth at the beginning of each 
day, the habit has been of inestimable advantage to me. 


And again: ~— 


Having written on all the other portions of the New Testament, 
there remained only this. book to complete an entire commentary on 
this part of the Bible. That I have endeavored to explain the book 
at all is to be traced to the habit which I had formed of spending 
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the early hours of the day in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
That habit, continued, has carried me forward until I have reached 
the end of the New Testament. Aue. Sou. 


Religion in the Public School continues to be an agitated 
topic in the religious press of the country. How an intelligent 
editor, who has evidently pondered the situation, can come near 
saying that parish schools ought to be established by his denomi- 
nation, and how strenuously he can avoid saying just this one 
only pertinent thing, can be seen from the following: — 


Week-Day Reticious INstrucrion. 


Our American fashion of dealing with important social and 
religious matters is to keep them in a sort of subdued state of ebul- 
lition, in thought, discussion, and practice, for a longer or shorter 
period, and then, when the boiling point is reached, to enact with 
emphasis such course of conduct as we think will best meet the exist- 
ing conditions. The question of slavery was in disturbed discussion 
for a generation or more before the dreadfulness of the Civil War 
settled it forever. The matter of proper dealing with the liquor 
traffic was in question, in the South, for a long time before a sudden 
erystallization of opinion made half the South go “dry.” Just now, 
it seems as if we might be coming at least to the boiling point, and 
perhaps speedily afterward to the point of enactment and practice, 
in the important concern of religious education. The National Re- 
ligious Education Association, meeting this week in Washington, con- 
tributes no small amount of interest to the prevailing thought and 
discussion, whether we agree with its positions or not. Others are 
diligently, if not anxiously, studying the present conditions, and all 
agreeing that something more than we are now doing must be done 
at once for the future welfare of our religious, not to say national 
life. The Inter-Church Federation has commended to the people, 
for consideration, a proposal to spend Wednesday afternoon, out of 
the time usually spent in public schools, wpon such religious instruc- 
tion as may be provided by the several churches for the youth that 
in any way belong to them or are under their care. Educators in all 
parts of the country are acknowledging the pressing need for some 
immediately practical solution of the problerh, though they may not 
themselves be able to suggest what that solution ought to be. 

An interesting contribution to the discussion of the subject is 
made by Dr. Rufus W. Miller, in the current number of the Re- 
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formed Church Review. Dr. Miller briefly reviews the methods em- 
ployed in Europe, mentions the plans proposed in this country, and 
argues the part to be played by the minister and the Sabbath-school 
in the religious instruction of youth. He shows that the Sabbath- 
school itself filled an important function in securing the public- 
school system, but that at present the instruction of the public schools 
in ethics or morality is too limited. He shows that the present ar- 
rangement of Sabbath-school work is not the best for conservative 
religious instruction. He concludes that there is imperative need of 
magnifying the teaching function of the ministry. “The minister 
is the key to the situation, and the Sabbath-school is the open door.” 

The plans proposed for the use of the public school, as it is, for 
varied religious instruction have seemed to us impracticable, by rea- 
son of the variety of religious belief among the people. The attempt 
to adopt a system of religious instruction directly within the public 
school would inevitably lead to the successful demand of our Roman 
Catholie citizens for such a division of the’ public school funds as 
they have long advocated. We do not see how such a demand, not 
only from’ Catholics, but from other religious bodies, could be con- 
sistently denied. If the teaching were to be done by denominational 
teachers, paid from the public school funds, the logical consequence 
would be the division of the fund for the sustaining of denomina- 
tional schools. It has seemed to us, therefore, that Dr. Miller is right 
when he argues that the whole matter must be met by the churches, 
in some way, rather than by the public-school system. It might. be 
possible to secure an agreement on some strictly limited system of 
morals to be taught in the schools, as a part of the regular cur- 
riculum. But that would not meet the necessities of the case. Morals 
must be taught on the religious basis. 

It would seem that whatever action may be taken must come 
through the churches. Upon them rests the responsibility for the 
proper religious education of their youth. Even if it were practi- 
cable, they would not be warranted in delegating their duty to the 
public school. To the securing of this end, then, their most serious 
counsels should be addressed. A correspondent of this paper replied, 
some time ago, to our suggestion that. the Presbyterian Church has 
a splendid opportunity to establish its superiority in this regard, that 
the Church is already in advance in educational matters. But it will 
be difficult to show how far we have advanced in this particular and 
most important department of education. How much direct and 
practical religious instruction do our Presbyterian youth receive, 
apart from the home training that many of them do get and all of 
them ought to have? And is it not possible for us to establish some 
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method of religious instruction that will supply the lack that the 
public-school system must ever imply? 
The Presbyterian, February 12, 1908. 


A week later the same journal contained the following 
editorial remarks : — 


Reuicious Epucation in THE SCHOOLS. 

It is possible that out of the present difficulties in Great Britain 
with regard to religious instruction in public schools there may come 
some light upon our own questions. At least, we may be able to learn 
negatively, if not directly. One fact which appears prominently in 
the British labors with the problem is that in many of the schools 
supposed to be receiving religious education there is very little given. 
The Christian World, of London, reports the investigations of a cor- 
respondent in a considerable number of schools in Wales, in the dio- 
cese of Bangor, where it might be supposed the supervision of the 
Church would be most careful and accurate. The findings of the 
investigator were interesting and suggestive. There were two Roman 
Catholic schools in the district, in one of which one hour each day 
is spent in instruction “in the principles of the Roman Catholic 
faith,” and in the other forty-five minutes per day. In the English 
Church schools, however, much less attention is given to religious 
instruction. Sixty-seven schools were examined. In only two of 
them do the clergy take direct part in the religious instruction. In 
one other a lay reader conducts part of the course. In the rest the 
instruction is given entirely by the school staff. The time given to 
such instruction on the average is less than five minutes per day. 
The instruction is somewhat varied. In one school the Catechism 
and the seasons of the Christian year are taught from the Prayer- 
Book. In two others only the Apostles’ Creed is taught. In another 
“The instruction given is so broad as to suit every denomination in 
the place.” Twenty-five minutes per week are spent upon the teach- 
ing in this school. And one reports that “No denominational teach- 
ing of any kind is given here.” 

It appears, then, that even where religious instruction may be 
supposed to be most carefully maintained, it is by no means certain 
that the work is thoroughly done. In,.some of these Welsh parishes 
the Nonconformists are exactly in the same situation as the citizens 
of one of our own towns where there is no*religious exercise what- 
ever in. the school, or perhaps only the Lord’s Prayer at the opening. 
On the other hand, where there is any such instruction it must still 
be given by those who represent the Church of England and teach 
by its authority. 
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The chief lesson for ourselves from this somewhat limited exami- 
nation of British conditions is that any proper scheme of religious. 
education in our own schools, or in connection with them, must be 
carefully and accurately superintended by the churches, through such 
agency as may be most practical in specific cases. It is not probable 
that we can ever secure such a modification of our public-school 
system as would permit teachers of different denominations to come 
to the schools at stated times for the religious instruction of the 
scholars. The practical difficulties are too many. But it is possible 
that Dr. Wenner’s plan of Wednesday afternoon instruction in dif- 
ferent churches might work well in some places, and instruction by 
church teachers at other times in other communities. It will be even 
more dificult to obtain a uniform system in this country than in 
England. But the conditions here as well as there make it increas- 
ingly evident that more definite and practical religious teaching must 
be afforded our youth. The churches will have to do it, in some way. 
We may well give immediate and sedulous attention to so important 
a concern of our national life. 

Expressions like these indicate increasing clearness of 
mind as regards the duty to be performed — this is a hopeful 
sign!—and increasing weakness of will to enter upon the per- 
formance of the duty—this is a depressing sign! From the 
evils of the present situation there are only two ways of escape: 
either by establishing congregational day-schools, commonly 
called parochial schools, or by adopting a state-religion and 
establishing a state-church. Most Americans dread the one 
course nearly as much as the other, and hence continue to shift 
uneasily between the two, with a tendency toward the adoption 
of the latter course, if that can be earried into effect. The 
“un-American,” “foreign” parochial school continues to be a 
truly Christian solution of the “educational problem” and, 
incidentally, a truly patriotic effort of Christian parents to live 
up to the very letter of the Constitution of our country. 


Sensible Remarks on Another Timely Topic, viz., pastor’s 
salaries, have been transferred from the pages of The Interior, 
of Chicago, to The Christian Intelligencer (organ of the Re- 
formed church in America), of March 11:— 
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With the increase of the cost of living the question of respon- 
sibility for ministers’ salaries becomes an urgent one. It is not fair 
that the sacrifice should rest alone on the pastor, nor that ministers 
who seek, by a change of pastorates, a betterment of their finances 
should be cited as a vindication of the time-worn slander that “the 
Lord’s call is always where the biggest salary is.” 

The Interior, of Chicago, has recently spoken truly and sugges- 
tively on this subject. It said: “There is real virtue in preaching for 
small salary to people who have little money to pay, but no virtue (?) 
at all in preaching cheap for a church that could pay a worthy rec- 
ompense. The beauties of sacrifice appear to best advantage when 
properly distributed —to the clergy and laity share and share alike. 
No honest minister wants to live better than his people. The true 
servant-spirited man will be very ready to live in a shack—in the 
midst of a settlement of shacks. But living in a shack and preach- 
ing for a people who live in mansions is a different proposition, and 
it is no wonder that ministers revolt at it.” 

One. difficulty leading to unrest among pastors is that, once 
settled in a church, the promised salary has a tendency to stay “fixed.” 
The above writer says on this point: 

“The congregation may multiply in numbers; its members may 
increase in wealth; a new social tone may impose upon the pastor’s 
family much costlier obligations; the market prices of necessities 
may all advance; in the happy course of nature the pastor’s children 
become, as growing children must, decidedly more expensive, and ill- 
ness or misfortune may invade the manse— yet that salary never 
comes unfixed. Elders and trustees need more curiosity as to ‘how 
the parson gets along.’ It isn’t safe to assume that if everything 
wasn’t going well at the manse, you’d have heard of it. If your 
preacher is the right kind, you won’t hear of it. If his wife is the 
right kind also, there’s double chance against your hearing of it. 
They’re not going to whine. The only way you'll find out is to go 
down to the manse with your very best tact worn next your heart, 
and insist on knowing. 

“And you ought to go. If the salary isn’t sufficient to make the 
minister and his family as comfortable as the average comfort of 
your community, then there’s clearly something to be done about it. 
Not one-tenth of one per cent. of the Protestant congregations of 
the United States are actually paying their pastors all that they 
could pay; this is a guess, but it’s a safe one. Your congregation 
can raise the salary, and it will, rather than let the pastor’s family 
feel privation. Only you, as the ‘leading elder’ or the ‘principal 
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trustee’ er the ‘best-known deacon,’ will have to find out the facts 
and let the congregation know—and put down the first increase.” 

He further tells how to find out what salary the minister ought 
to receive: 

“Set down what it costs you to keep your family a year —if you 
are a farmer, be sure you add the grocery price of what you eat of 
your own raising. Count in what you give away—and double it, - 
for the preacher has more requests and it’s likely he’s more generous 
than you. Put down a little extra for clothing, because you know 
you couldn’t bear to see him wear in the pulpit a coat as scuffed as 
serves for you in a pinch. Allow him $50.00 for new books; the rea- 
son he was so dull last Sunday was probably because he hasn’t been 
able to afford a fresh book to read for six months. Add as much 
more for expenses to a convention or two; you wonder why he doesn’t 
keep up with the times, but he hardly ever gets away anywhere where 
he can catch step with the times. Finally, grant an allowance for 
the rainy day.” 

These are timely suggestions for a majority of the churches of 
our country. 
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Dis ScHRIFTLEHRE VON DER GnapenwauL. Geo. J. Prit- 
schel, ey.-luth. Pastor. Wartburg Publishing House, 
' Chicago, Ill. 1906. VIII and 191 pp. 


The title and prospectus of this brochure promise much. After 
a brief introduction in which the author defines his method and 
sketches the history of the dogma, the Biblical terms which stand 
as exponents of the doctrine of election are discussed. pp. 11—55. 
Next follows an exegetical section (pp. 56—112) in which the pre- 
destinarian texts of Scripture (among them Mark 16, 16; John 
3, 16; Ezek. 33, 11!) are explained. Their dogmatical yield is sum- 
marized in the next chapter, we dare say in this single sentence: 
“The contemplation of ‘the saving will (Heilswillen) of God as 
realized in the individual believer, is what Scripture understands 
by election.” p. 116. Or, still more briefly: It is “the universal 
teaching of the Gospel in reference (Beziehung) to the believing in- 
dividual” (ibid.); or, briefest of all: “The doctrine of election — 
the Gospel.” (cbid.) Also time-believers are elect while their faith 
endures. p. 142. Matt. 24 (v. 24) is said to refer to such as remain 
faithful to the end, p. 148; «7 dvrvardéy in this passage expresses a 
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reasoning of the false prophets, and qualifies their hope of success; 
it must not be understood as a word of assurance on the part of the 
Lord. p. 48. “Exdextds is a “designation applied to Christians in so 
far as they have passed from death into life.” p. 41. It denotes 
“a converted person in his state of grace.” pp. 42. 44. “Hveryone 
that is justified is an elect person; every elect person is a justified 
person,” p. 43. KAnrod in Matt. 22, 14 is = xexdnmévor, and the sense 
of the contrast between the called and the chosen is: “Many are 
called, 7. e., many have been invited, urged to come; but few are 
elect (wenige sind Auserwaeblte), 7. e., unto fellowship in the king- 
dom of Christ, persons who are in the state of grace, converted 
persons.” p. 42. As regards the phrase é Xovorm in Eph. 1, 3, the 
author suspends his judgment, 1) whether the reading of some Mss. 
(év abr) should not be given the preference and the phrase should 
be referred to God the Father; 2) if the current reading must be 
accepted, whether éy Xegror@ should not be understood as a qualifier 
of #uds rather than of ééedéEaro. But he is also willing to adopt the 
latter construction, either in this sense: by the mediation of Christ; 
“God has executed the gracious act expressed by the verb through 
Christ, by sending Christ to us and bringing us to Christ” (!); or 
in this sense: “He has planted us in Christ (in Christum hinein- 
versetzt), so that we are now in Christ.” p. 50. As to the force of 
ywooxw the author holds that “it always has reference to the act of 
perceiving something (es ist stets etwas, das sich auf das Erkennen 
bezieht), even when the state of the heart has been indicated at the 
same time. It always presupposes as a fact that the quality in ques- 
tion (die Kigentuemlichkeit) already exists and is perceived as such. 

It does not express the sense that God, by ‘knowing’ us, first 
makes us His own, but He recognizes us as persons who have been 
made His own. God does not effect a connection with us, but He 
acknowledges the connection already existing.”  “JIooywaoxew is 
simply this concept dated back to eternity. It, too, signifies pri- 
marily not an act, but knowledge of something that occurs or exists 
in time.” pp. 14. 15. In 1 Pet. 1, 2 the noun derived from this verb 
is paraphrased thus: “the foreknowledge of God as it refers to. all 
His children who have become His children ;” 
is rendered “believing (!) strangers.” If any one denies that 
nodyvwots has the meaning “foreknowledge of believers as such” the 
author charges him with holding the apriorigtic view of an absolute 
predestination of certain persons who are to be saved without fail. 
He holds that but for this view men would never have conceived 
the idea of stripping this word of its peculiar meaning, and of 
making out of an act of the intellect an act of the will, or even an 
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efficient act (ein Tun). Their aim, he says, was to remove from 
this doctrine every consideration of the fact that the persons in ques- 
tion are Christians (jeder Hinblick auf den Christen). p.18 f. These 
excerpts will suffice to show the trend of the author’s predestinarian 
thought: his teaching is revamped Huberian universalism. 

The author’s exegesis has suffered by the order and sequence of 
matter which has been adopted for his treatise. Placing an array of 
definitions of terms ahead of the exposition of Scripture passages 
fairly invites the opinion that the passages are introduced illustrandi 
causa. It is like putting the cart before the horse. The successful 
exegete endeavors to approach his task wholly unencumbered with 
preconceived notions. We are surprised at the author’s lack of judg- 
ment all the more because he knows, and insists on, the difference 
between exegesis and “eisegesis.” pp. 30. 72. His remarks on Acts 
13, 48 may serve as a sample of his mode of interpretation. 


xat éxtlorevoay, t.e., and there arrived at faith! (sind zum Glauben kom- 
men) as many as were persons ordained (Verordnete) unto eternal life. — 
It is necessary here correctly to interpret and understand the pluperfect. 
“When an act has occurred without leaving an effect that endures in the 
remoter past, the aorist must be used, because the pluperfect is equal to 
the aorist plus the imperfect.” (Blass, p. 207.) The term rdoom has a 
different meaning in different passages. It means to choose, to issue order, 
to offer oneself for some purpose (where?) ; also, to designate. Hence, its 
meaning in this passage MAY be “those who were designated, or chosen.” 
However, it MUST not carry this meaning. By the usage of language it 
may be the middle voice as well as the passive: in that case it denotes 
directing something in one’s mind — it corresponds to the Hebrew sum, to 
posit, to place, with the further meaning (Nebenbegriff) to direct one’s 
heart, countenance, eye toward something. This meaning certainly fits 
into the context just as well as any one of the other meanings. The heathen 
in this instance had been prepared for salvation by the preparatory work 
of the Jews; their hearts yearned for the life everlasting which was 
preached to them. Now these persons who, owing to the preparatory grace 
of God, heard in order to learn — whose mind was directed toward salva- 
tion, these became believers. The passage does not state expressly that 
also their longing for salvation was an effect of preparatory divine grace; 
but that it was such is self-evident. — The expression “they were ordained” 
may be the middle voice; but the passage yields a better meaning when we 
take it to be the passive voice. This is what had happened to them (an 
ihnen geschehen). God had done this to them (an ihnen) ; God had placed 
them in the ranks of those who were going forward to eternal life. And 
they were standing in these ranks at that time (pluperfect). The rest, 
however, who did not and would not hear the Word, were not saved. — 
God has appointed this order to be in force at that time and now. Every 
Jew or Gentile who stands within this order like them, with his face turned 
heavenward, experiences that God has appointed also for him the hour when 
he shall advance a step, from hearing to believing. That is the meaning 
which we are able to obtain from this text, but not an election to salvation 
of some persons in preference to others. p. 93 f. 


This interpretation is remarkable for its lack of clearness. It is 
an exegetical straddle: it leaves the reader guessing whether rerayyévor 
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expresses an act of God, and nothing else, or whether it is to be 
understood as an overture on the part of God inviting an act of the 
persons in question; again, whether tdéoom, if it refers to an act of 
God, has for its object the ordo salutis or the persons here mentioned ; 
again, whether retayyuévo. precedes or follows éxéotevoay, in point of 
time. ‘If éaiorevoay is pluperfect, what is the tense of retayyévor? 
Moreover, the Gentiles’ longing for eternal life is declared to be an 
act of gratia praeparans, and is found in the Gentiles because they 
are hearers of the Word; from hearing they advance to believing. 
Now, is hearing the Word of God with longing desire the action of 
an unbeliever? The author’s views on predestination, it appears, are 
grounded upon a peculiar view ‘of conversion, like most ex praevisa 
fide teaching. 

A word as to the formal side of the treatise, and first, as to the 
diction. Particles of reference, or the pronoun when employed as 
the substitute of the noun require great care. In this sentence: “In 
diesem ratschlagenden Wollen Gottes sind alle Moeglichkeiten wohl 
beachtet worden und auf Grund davon hat Gott einen festen Rat- 
schluss gefasst” (p. 29) it is not clear whether “auf Grund davon” 
refers to “Moeglichkeiten” or “ratschlagenden Wollen.” We do not 
point to this in a spirit of cavil, but because we have felt the diction 
of the author throughout the treatise as a strain. Much of the 
thought presented has evidently been ill-digested; this accounts for 
the existing crudities of speech, the lack of perspicuity in the con- 
struction of clauses, ete. A worse fault is the author’s passion. There 
are few pages in this book that are free from polemics, and polemics 
conducted in a vindictive spirit. He will break into a calm excursus 
with a reminder that there are certain mean people who upset his 
philology and his logic, and dogmaties and exegesis. He cannot rid 
himself at all of their vision. This is to be regretted. We have not 
a word to say against polemics, but polemics must not descend to 
the low plain of ceaseless harangue, or the indulgence of gossip such 
as on p. 119, or such spectacular performances as those on pp. 187—189. 
And this, too, is not said in a spirit of cavil, but because we honestly 
believe that the author has harmed his own cause by his lack of self- 
discipline. If you must have an opponent, you would certainly like 
to have one whom you respect for his orderliness and decorum. In 
view of these defects the air of independence from all helps except 
grammar, lexicon, and concordance, which thé author displays at the 
outset, his dogmatizing conclusions, sometimes reached with little or 
no effort (e. g., p. 53), and his convenient wholesale references to the 
work of others where a strong personal effort of his own was required 
(e. g., p. 7, footnote; 26: Cremer; 53: Blass, Schirlitz, Winer) — 
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all this must have the very opposite effect from the one intended. 
Upon the whole, we doubt whether the author is the ablest exponent 
of the doctrinal position occupied by his church-body. 
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